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GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


Back for old friends abroad — but very scarce at home 














NOT A DROP IS SOLD TILL IT’S 7 YEARS OLD 
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ONCE MORE AVAILABLE 


QUININE TONIC 
WATER 
LEMONADE 
GINGER ALE 
GINGER BEER 
GRAPE FRUIT 
ORANGINA 


‘SOFT DRINKS OF DISTINCTION’ | —_— 
unfortunately 
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The clink of the punt-pole on the river bed... the little splash of a diving moor-hen. 
The square solidity of the lock gates . . . the grey feathers of a weeping willow. The loud 


impatience of a crowded pleasure steamer... the backwater where time and the world 


stand still. And for perfection, one thing more — 
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SUGGESTING THE SUPER-STRUCTURE -OF A SURFACE WARSHIP: THE CONNING-TOWER OF H.M.S. ACHERON, ONE 
OF OUR LATEST SUBMARINES, WITH THE PRIME MINISTER ON BOARD. 


Mr. Attlee on August 30 went on board Acheron (1620 tons), one of our latest type 15 miles on the surface, submerged for half an hour. 
Chatham Dockyard in 1948, made an under-surface conning-tower, from which three stanchions protrude. That on 
voyage in her and watched her fire a torpedo. He went to Portsmouth to inspect the radio mast, with the radar scanner on top. 
naval establishments on the invitation of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon Willis, (between which Mr. 
C.-in-C. Portsmouth. He travelled from Portsmouth by motor torpedo-boat to remain in a fixed position and the periscopes slide up and down 
Sandown Bay, I.o.W., where he embarked. Acheron, after proceeding for some stanchions when the submarine is submerged and they are in use. 


Our photograph shows the 
the right holds 
The stanchions on the left 


Attlee may be seen) each house a periscope. The supports 
inside the 


submarines, completed at 
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ITH our American Allies mourning for their 
they 
some hard things are being 
said, I see, across the Atlantic about feckless debtors. 


lost dollars—for such, it 


coming to esteem them 


seems, 


Much the same thing used to be said in 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


is aroused thereby in the ordinary worker. The 
capitalist incentive is given to others but not to him. 

The real trouble in our production to-day is that 
the incentive of wealth is lacking for nine men out of 


clothing, 
but that 


are 





this country about our American debtors 
eighty years ago when, after the Civil 
War, the Southern States defaulted on 
the large sums they had borrowed from 
British investors ; the amounts defaulted 
upon, incidentally, if calculated at 
compound interest, would by now 
probably outweigh the amounts loaned 
to us by the United States in recent 
years. Most of the public bickering 
about such loans and their repayment 
in terms of other countries’ national 
currencies, though they can provoke a 
great deal of popular heat, are based 
on misconceptions and fallacies ; the 
analogy between nations and individuals 
is usually a false one. Wealth and 
money, though apt to mean much the 
same thing for a private person, can 
have entirely different meanings when 
applied to nations. For them the first, 
broadly speaking, is the wherewithal to 
live, the second the wherewithal to trade. 

Yet where American criticism of 
contemporary Britain and of contem- 
porary Britons is valuable is in its 
emphasis on the need for harder work 
and, therefore, on incentives to work. 
American critics may be wrong, and 
probably are, in supposing that an 
increase in British production would 
facilitate the flow of Britain's goods 
through America’s tariff walls and so 
increase Britain's inadequate store of 
dollars. But they are right in supposing 
that an increase in Britain's output 
per man could make her richer in other 
ways. If we worked harder we should 
have more to eat—and, though it may 
not be universally realised, we need it— 
more houses, clothes and useful 
amenities. The difficulty in our present 
rather weary and bemused mood is to 
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are deplorably low. 
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ten. They want enough to eat, a roof over their heads, 


a little to spend on amusements and gambling, 
is about all. Their standards of real wealth 
They do not want to surround 
themselves with, and therefore make, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: AN ILLUSTRATION AND QUOTATION FROM objects of quality, because they have 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF SEPTEMBER 8, 1849. ceased to know what quality is. Never 
a maneeanenm ane sunmensnnennanenmananpensntasinsranipatenninmentenieataies — in human history have men possessed 











such superb means for making goods 
of quality, yet never has there been so 
little desire to make them and so few 
people interested in their making. 
Until the sense of quality and the 
appreciation of beauty has been re- 
awakened in our people, we shall grow 
steadily poorer. Yet, once awakened, 
we might witness an increase of wealth 
and production beside which even the 
prodigious output of the eighteenth 
century would pale into insignificance. 

I wonder whether it is realised 
to-day—lI doubt if it is even realised by 
professional historians and economists— 
how much the desire for elegance, so 
widespread in our ancestors at the time 
of their victory over Napoleon, contri- 
buted to the prodigious and widespread 
work which in a few decades multiplied 
the national wealth tenfold. Elegance— 
the sense of style, the desire to cut a 
dash—was the testament bequeathed 
by the England that went to war in 
1793 to its successor that emerged 
victorious in 1815. It helped to create 
both the external beauty whose sur- 
vivals—houses, street planning, parks, 
vistas, furniture, china, silver, glass- 
ware—still in a few fortunate places 
linger on into our own slovenly age, 
and the commercial, colonial, industrial 
and scientific wealth that the Victorians 
so magnificently exploited and whose 
war-drained dregs we still enjoy. It 
even, paradoxically, was in some sense 
responsible for the utilitarian reforming 
zeal which later became its destroyer, 
since it was the passion for neatness 
and finish that rendered the Benthamite 











find sufficient incentive to induce us 
to work. The question of incentives is 
thus very important. 

No doubt, as many point out, if we 
were actually starving, the incentive to 
work would be both present and power- 
ful. But we are not starving at present, 
and when, and if, we are, it will probably 
be too late to do anything constructive Nov 
about it! The problem, therefore, is to 
find an incentive that will make us work 
harder now. Socialists have long told us that 
the thought of the common well-being, and 
of the omnipotent welfare State, is such an 
incentive. Yet, judging by results, they 
scarcely appear to be right. Conservatives 
tell us the opposite, and maintain that free- 
dom for the rich to get richer is the sure and 
only ticket to Utopia. Though probably a 
little nearer the truth than the Socialists’ 
prescription, this also I believe to be wrong 
and disproved by experience. The real parent 
of Socialism and of its popular fallacies, as the 
great man who wrote this page before me was 
always pointing out, has been capitalist ten- 
dency to make it increasingly easier to get 
rich by financial manipulation and increasingly 
harder to get rich by creative industry. This, 
indeed, has been the germinating curse of the 
present epoch of human history. Making 
money in this arithmetical but unreal sense 
may be an incentive to the few ; it can never 
be an incentive to the many. For it generally 
does little more than transfer purchasing- 
power from some men to others; it does not 
the nation or mankind as a whole. 
result, no hope of becoming richer 
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“ DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN TESSELLATED PAVEMENT, IN CIRENCESTER.” 


. has been actively engaged during the past week in superintending the raising of this 
pavement, which could not, of course, remain in situ, and which is now (from the accumulated débris of 
ages) sunk to a depth of about four feet below the present surface of the soil : it occupies an area of fifteen 
feet square, and the design represents beasts of the chace, with a variety of boldly executed masks of 
Medusa, the Gorgons, etc. ; and the accompanying sketch represents the method which has been success- 
fully employed in removing it ; and also affords a tolerably correct idea of the position which the site of this 
Indications exist of two other pavements, and there can be no doubt that this 
spot was the site of a Roman edifice of no small pretensions ; the hypocaust and furnace for heating the 
still perfect, and the latter even containing some of the fuel of the fire which doubtless 
contributed to the warmth and comfort of our Roman conquerors perhaps more than 1500 years ago.” 


\ logic so ruthless. It consumed, wrote a 
contemporary American traveller, the 
rising generation as fast as it attained to 
manhood, driving it into the Army, 
Navy, East and West Indies, and, he 
might have added, the Bar, the country 
house, the laboratory and factory. ‘‘ The 
necessity of acquiring, not merely the 
real necessities and comforts of life, 














“IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN ”—A NEW FEATURE 
OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


HE enormous and ever-increasing crowds which flock to Chelsea, 

to Southport and to flower-shows great and small throughout the 
country are evidence—if any were needed—that in these islands at 
least the favourite and the most widely-spread of all relaxations is 
gardening. And it is with this in view that we introduce in this 
number a weekly feature entitled ‘In An English Garden "'—a series 
of illustrated articles on all aspects of gardening which are being written 
by the eminent horticulguralist and incisive writer, Mr. Clarence 
Elliott. The first of these articles appears on page 372. 

Mr. Elliott is well known to nearly all studious gardeners as a 
plant explorer and introducer—to take a single example, the myriad 
plants of Saxifraga primuloides, Elliott's variety, testify to his success— 
and he was for thirty-nine years (1907-1946) the owner of the Six 
Hills Nursery, near Stevenage, which he had founded. He was born 
in 1881, educated at Giggleswick, and has explored for plants in many 
countries, including Patagonia, Chile, the Falkland Islands, Corsica, 
France, Switzerland, and Spain. He has written much on horticultural 
subjects—including previous contributions to The Illustrated London 
News—and is the author of a book on Rock Garden Plants. His witty 
Six Hills catalogues were a delight to many readers. 























but the means of living in style, a 
certain inveterate habit of luxury, inexorable 
vanity . . . answer.in England the same pur- 
pose as the conscription in France; and the 
fondest mother thinks as little of resisting the 
one as the other. This universal principle of 
activity constitutes the strength of England.”’ 
Whether it secured private happiness, this 
shrewd observer doubted, but placed as she 
was, he thought, she must be great and 
glorious or perish. What, he might have 
added, and what in his travels he noticed 
everywhere, was the desire of men and 
women of all classes to emulate their richer 
neighbours and enjoy some elegance in their 
surroundings and possessions and the wide- 
spread good taste which stimulated them. 
It was this that made them work so hard 
and show such fine craftsmanship in doing 
so. That it was all destroyed by the greed 
of the few and the social revolution—so 
little understood at the time—wrought by 
machine-power is true enough, but this 
does not alter the reality of the truth 
to which I have drawn attention. The 
first step to make men rich is to make 
them want to be rich: to give them some- 
thing to be rich for. 
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THE PROGRESS OF 


DAM IN BRITAIN UNDER CONSTRUCTION: A VIEW OF 
ABOUT 


THE SECOND LARGEST 


THE SECOND LARGEST DAM IN BRITAIN UNDER CONSTRUCTION: VIEWS SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE LOCH SLOY SCHEME 


The Loch Sloy hydro-electric scheme, on which 2000 men are working, will provide 
some 120,000,000 units of electricity, to the value of about £500,000, every year. 
When the snows melt on Ben Vorlich, the water runs into Loch Sloy, and will be 
contained by a dam 1160 ft. long, and 165 ft. high. The water will be carried 
from the dam through a tunnel 1} miles long to the other side of Ben Vorlich, 
and from there through a surge chamber into two tunnels and thence in four 


OF LOCH SLOY, SHOWING THE CONTROL TOWER IN THE CENTRE, ON WHICH WILL BE BUILT A 


THE MASSIVE CONCRETE STRUCTURE AT THE SOUTH END OF LOCH SLOY 
500,000 GALLONS OF WATER DAILY TO THE POWER STATION ON THE BANKS OF LOCH LOMOND. 





A PROJECT WHICH WILL PRODUCE 120,000,000 UNITS OF ELECTRICITY A YEAR: A VIEW OF THE DAM UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT THE SOUTH END 


HOUSE FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


WHICH WILL PROVIDE 


pipes, 7 ft. in diameter, to the Inveruglas generating station on the banks of Loch 
Lomond and into four vertical-shaft hydraulic turbo-alternators, each of 32,500 kws 
These it is hoped will be brought into use at the end of this year, the water 
being drawn from a low level as the dam will not be complete. The Loch Sloy 
scheme was the first to be promoted by the North Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 


Other photographs appear on pages 368 and 369. 
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POWER FROM SCOTTISH “WHITE COAL”: 
THE LOCH SLOY HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME. 
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SHOWING 


SCHEME: A PLAN SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE 


LOCH SLOY HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
THROUGH BEN VORLICH TO LOCH LOMOND. 


DAM AND THE TUNNEL 


THE 


WHERE ALUMINIUM PYLONS WILL CARRY ELECTRICITY TO THE GLASGOW AREA: THE 


SWITCH-HOUSE NEAR LOCH LOMOND, BUILT IN A GLEN IN ORDER TO PRESERVE THE VIEWS, 


LAYING THE FOUR PIPES, 7 FT. IN DIAMETER, WHICH WILL FEED 


A VIEW SHOWING WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE INVERUGLAS POWER STATION ON LOCH LOMOND, 


The photographs on page 367, here, and the facing page, illustrate the progress of 
the work on one of the greatest hydraulic power stations in the British Isles. The 
scheme for a North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board was passed in 1943 and the 
Loch Sloy project was the first to be put in hand. It has involved such ancillary 
work as a new railway station at Inveruglas and 18 miles of new roads. Sand is 
brought 20 miles by barge and crushed rock carried 1} miles by conveyer-belt for 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE TURBO-ALTERNATORS : 
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TUNNEL THROUGH BEN VORLICH DIVIDES INTO TWO 500-FT. 


MAIN 
UNDERGROUND WORKINGS ON THE LOCH LOMOND SIDE, 


DIAMETER : 


WHERE THE 


SECTIONS, 10 FT. IN 


TO THE GENERATING 
UNCOMPLETED DAM. 


OF WATER A DAY 
OF THE, AS YET, 


SUPPLY OF 500,000 GALLONS 
OF LOCH SLOY FROM THE TOP 


TO PROVIDE A 
STATION: A VIEW 


CONCRETE 
DAM. 


WORKMEN LAYING 
THE FOOT OF THE 


TOP OF THE LOCH SLOY DAM: 
TWIN AERIAL CABLEWAYS FROM 


AT WORK ON THE 
BROUGHT UP BY 
the concrete used in building the dam at the south end of Loch Sloy. Power will 


be taken from the generating station at Inveruglas to Glasgow, where some will be 
carried on to the British Electricity Authority's grid system. The water is being 
drawn from Loch Sloy through a tunnel which divides on the Loch Lomond side 
of Ben Vorlich into two and is finally passed into four pipes, 7 ft. in diameter, 
which feed the turbo-alternators at the power station. 
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FEATURES OF THE LOCH SLOY SCHEME: 
THE GREAT DAM AND THE WATER TUNNEL. 


THE CENTRAL TOWER OF THE LOCH SLOY DAM: A VIEW FROM THE LOCH SIDE, WITH 
A CONCRETE MASS ON THE HILLSIDE MARKING THE EVENTUAL HEIGHT OF THE DAM. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CENTRAL TOWER: THE CONTROL SLUICE, WHICH MAY BE GUARDED 
BY ELECTRICAL DEVICES TO KEEP THE SALMON AWAY FROM THE INLETS. 


IN THE BACKGROUND - wot A “sPpIper”™ BALLET BUT WORKMEN ERECTING JIGS IN ONE OF 


WITH THE INVERUGLAS POWER STATION ON LOCH LOMOND 
OUTLETS FROM BEN VORLICH BEFORE LINING IT WITH CONCRETE 


THE PIPES WHICH WILL FEED THE FOUR HYDRAULIC TURBO-ALTERNATORS. 


its foot, Britain. A feature of the scheme is the use of aluminium for the cable pylons 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board's 
for the 


The central control tower of the Loch Sloy dam has a control sluice at 
and the engineers have been experimenting to find some means of keeping the salmon It was recently announced that the North 
in Loch Sloy away from the inlets. It is thought that some kind of electrical Tummel-Garry scheme had reached an important stage when the borings 
device might scare them away. At the top of the tower will be a house for the Cluanie tunnel, nearly two miles in length and the largest water-power tunnel in 
superintendent, who will, therefore, always be on the spot and literally living over Britain, met and were found to be less than an inch out of alignment. This tunnel 
his job. When completed, the dam will be 165 ft. high and the second largest in will carry 2,700,000 gallons of water a day when fully working 





()* page 37. f 
this issue we 
begin a weekly series 
f gardening articles 
by Mr Clarence 
Elliott, under the 
general heading of 
In an English Gar 
These articles 

jeal with all 
aspects of gardening 
fruit, flowers, vege- 


tables, alpines, shrubs 


graphs 
ir f the 
. ignttu spe 
ish gardening 
a place 
where not only do all 
aspects of that craft 
reach their superb 
best, but where cease 
less research and pri 
gressive tests and 
trials go far to im 
prove not nly the 
means and methods of 
gardening, but also 
to establish the best 
stocks of fruit, plants 
and flowers This 
place is the Wisley 
Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 
Its site, which lies 
the London 
Portsmouth Road 
between Ripley and 
»bham, first began 
t take shape as a 
garden when it was 
acquired in the 1 
by that famous ama 
teur gardener, the 
late Mr. G. F. Wilson, 
Continued below, right 
WHERE ENGLISH GARDENING REACHES ITS SUPREME BEST: THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY GARDENS AT WISLEY—A VISTA OF THE LAKE IN THE SEVEN 
ACRES, WITH WEEPING GOLDEN WILLOWS FRINGING A GREAT COLLECTION OF MANY-COLOURED WATER-LILIES. NEAR BY GROW LARGE BEDS OF HARDY HEATHS 


tions 
are 
grou 
Hill, 
den, 
Wat 
fruit 
trial 
innu 
featu 
temb 


PERHAPS THE CROWN OF THE ENGLISH STYLE OF GARDENING THE DOUBLE HERBACEOUS BORDER SEEN IN THE WISLEY GARDENS OF THE R.H.S. HERE IN SEPTEMBER 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES, 4NEMONE JAPONICA, HELIANTHUS SPECIES AND THE INFORMAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS REACH THE HEIGHT OF THEIR GLORY. 


WHERE ENGLISH GARDENING REACHES SUPREME HEIGHTS: THE BEAUTIES OF THE WISLEY GARDENS 
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WHERE EIGHT-FOOT HEDGES OF CLIPPED HORNBEAM SURROUND A SERIES OF COLOURFUL BEDS OF SPRING AND SUMMER BEDDING-OUT PLANTS SET IN TURF IN THEIR DUE SEASONS 
THE FORMER SITE OF THE ROSE GARDEN, WITH THE CHIMNEYS AND GABLES OF THE LABORATORY OF THE WISLEY GARDENS SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Continued 

and the wild garden 
he established there 
soon became famous. 
After his death it was 
bought by the late 
Sir Thomas Hanbury, 
and in 1903 given by 
him in trust for the 
perpetual use of the 
Royal Horticultural 
Society. Since then, 
under the successive 
directorship of Mr. 
S. T. Wright, Sir 
Frederick Keeble, 
Mr. F. J. Chittenden, 
Mr. R. L. Harrow and 
Mr. J. S. L. Gilmour 
(the present director), 
it has developed con- 
tinuously in scope 
and size. A recent 
purchase of 57 acres 
has increased its total 
size to over 300 acres, 
but not all of this 
new increase is being 
taken into immediate 
use. Fellows of the 
R.H.S. (and their 
friends) are admitted 
free, and other mem- 
bers of the public 
can visit the gardens 
on payment of an 
admission fee. Some 
of the main attrac- 
tions of the gardens 
are the floral trial 
grounds, Battleston 
Hill, the Rock Gar- 
den, the Wild and 
Water Gardens, the 
fruit and vegetable 
trial grounds and 
innumerable other 
features In Sep- 
tember, aspects of 
especial interest em- 
brace the Michael- 
mas Daisy collec 
tions, the autumn- 
flowering gentians, 
the Heath gardens, 
and the fruiting 

shrubs 


THE GREAT 


A WONDERFUL EXAMPLE OF A MODE OF GARDENING WHICH, IN THE LAST SEVENTY YEARS, HAS ACHIEVED IMMENSE POPULARITY IN THIS COUNTRY 
ROCK GARDEN AT WISLEY WHERE, ON A STEEP SLOPE, POOLS AND CASCADES DIVERSIFY A COLLECTION OF INNUMERABLE SPECIES SET AMONG SANDSTONE BOULDERS 


OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY DISPLAYED IN FOUR TYPICAL AND DELIGHTFUL VISTAS. 
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: has been said 
that when a man 
starts planting 


acorns, it’s a sure 


sign of advancing old 





ize. The same might 








ilmost be said about 
owing eeds of 
J slum aurvaium It's t waiting game SIX or 


inaybe seven, vears ago, a friend sent me a_ pinch 


of Latinum auratum seed from British Columbia 


[hat seed was sown at once, and the _ plants 
flowered for the first time this summer, in late 
July and early August I sowed the seed origin 


ally in a pan of loam, peat, and silver sand, At two 
years old the tiny bulbs, no larger than peas, were 


ONE OF THE FINEST OF ALL LILIES AND ONE OF THE EASIEST TO GROW 
Liluem regale iN A SHRUB-SHELTERED CORNER 
Photograph by Reginald A. Malby and Co, 


transferred to small pots. Last spring they had 
reached the size of small walnuts, and I promoted them 
to six-inch pots, giving them the same soil mixture, 
loam, peat, sand, enriched with a little dry, crumbled 

pdté vache.”’ At this first flowering the plants were 
only about 2 ft, high, each stem carrying one or, at 
most, two flowers Full-grown auratums, when they 
are really trying, will run up to 6 or 8 ft., with a head 
of a dozen or so flowers. But my young pot specimens 
spread astonishment and delight among all who saw 
them, Perhaps the low stems rather enhanced the 
opulent splendour of the huge ivory trumpets, golden- 
raved, and heavily fragrant. The general reaction 
* But there aren't really such flowers, 
And it was surprising how few seemed 
Or was it sur 


eemed to be 
ire there?” 
ever to have seen auratum before. 
prising ? For many years auratum bulbs were raised 
in vast quantities in Japan, and sent to this country 
almost by the shipload. Shorn of their roots, and 
carrying, it was said, the germs of disease, they would 
flower beautifully the first year—on capital, so to 
speak, But after that they almost invariably sank into 
a rapid decline, and petered out within a year or two 
Healthy, established auratums were the rare exception, 
and as the import of fresh bulbs has been suspended 
for a number of years, it is not so surprising that 
so few of my friends recognised my youngsters 
Lilium auratum is said to be an inveterate lime- 
hater, Perhaps it is. But to me that is only a 
hearsay legend. I have never put the plant to the 
test. My garden being rank with oolitic limestone, 
I shall continue to grow my auratums in pots—for 
But I am going to plant out a few bulbs in 
a really limey border, If they die, martyrs to my 
enquiring mind, I shall at any rate know for certain 
Lilies are not grown half as 
I believe the 


safety 


one way or the other 
freely as they might and should be. 
chief reason for this neglect is that there is a vague, 
yet fairly general, feeling among gardeners that they 
are expensive to buy, and difficult to grow. This is 
a mistaken idea, Some of the rarer species are cer- 
tainly still on the gold standard, and likely to remain 








IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








GROWING LILIES FROM SBED. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


there. And there are some lilies so temperamental 
© uncertain, coy, and hard to please, that skilled and 
experienced experts seem uncertain as to what it is 
they really want. Even the lilies themselves don’t seem 
too certain. On the other hand, there are plenty ol 
magnificent lilies, among them some of the loveliest 
and the best in all the family, which are no more 
expensive to buy than good hyacinth bulbs, and no 
more difficult to grow than daffodils 

Much good work has been done in recent vears in 
the matter of propagating lilies, especially from seed 
In Canada Lilium auratum is being raised from seed 
on a large scale, and healthy Canadian bulbs should 
soon be available in this country. In fact, I believe 
some are already to be had. There are several ways 
of propagating lilies. There is the bulb scale method 
and with such species as produce them—ZL 
there are the little bulbils which form all up 
These small 


ligrimum 
is one 
the stems in the axils of the leaves. 
embryo bulbs may be planted like seeds, and soon 
grow on to flowering size. And then there is the 
slow but sure technique of simple division. You 
plant a mother bulb, wait for it to form a cluster of 
young bulbs around its base, and then dig up, divide 
and replant. But raising lilies from seed is, in many 
ways the best method of producing bulbs in quantity 

In some cases, as with my auratums, it is a slow 
process, though I think that their flowering might 
have been hastened by a year or two, by better con- 
ditions thaa I was able to give them. Some lilies, on 
the other hand, will flower within a couple of years, 
or even eighteen months, of seed sowing. 

But where, it may be asked, can one obtain lily 
seed ? I can suggest three sources of supply : you can 
buy it ; several of the more enterprising and interesting 
seed catalogues now offer seeds of several species. 
With luck you should be able to scrounge a pod or two 
of lily seed here and there among your garden friends 
Failing these methods, you can buy bulbs of the 
species you wish to increase, and secure your own 
homegrown seed. 

Some lilies set seed very freely indeed, but others 
are equally shy. It is best to buy at least two bulbs 
of any lily from which you hope to produce seed, and 
pollinate from plant to plant. This is more likely to 
give seed, and better seed, than _interpollinating 
among flowers on a solitary, individual plant. In 
buying lily bulbs, whether as seed-bearers or for 
ordinary planting, it is a great mistake to waste money 
on buying monster bulbs. They seldom establish 
so readily, or do so well as medium-sized or even 
small bulbs. 

Lilium regale, one of the finest of all species, and 
one of the easiest to grow, seldom fails to produce 
great fat pods of seeds, and yet amateur gardeners 
seldom seem to realise that it is the easiest thing in 
the world to save this seed, sow it, and in a couple of 
years have all the young regales they could possibly 
want, plus a handsome surplus to give to friends 
\s a rule they buy a few regale bulbs, plant them, 


THE OPULENT spLeNpoUuR ” oF Lilium auratum—witu “ HUGE IVORY 
TRUMPETS, GOLDEN -RAYED AND HEAVILY FRAGRANT.” 


Photograph by Reginald A. Malby and Co 





admire them greatly 
when thev flower 
and leave it at that 
Thousands of seeds 
go to waste, and what 











a grand lily regale 
is, with its sturdy 
4- or 5-ft. stems, and 
heads of huge white trumpets, flushed with pale choco- 
late-purple on the outside, and gold within, and with a 
glorious, almost too-powerful scent. It flowers in July. 

Lilium phillipinense is equally beautiful, and 
equally easy and quick to raise from seed, which it 
There are several forms of 
The plant is 
Of some 





produces in abundance. 
phillipinense—some tall, others dwarf. 
said to be rather tender, and short-lived. 
or most of the forms that may be true. But the form 
which [I grow, known as L. phillipinense, Price's 
variety, has proved perfectly hardy in my exception- 
ally cold Cotswold garden, even in the hideous winter 





BULBILS GROWING IN THE LEAF AXILS OF THE TIGER LILY: THESE 

EMBRYO BULBS, WHICH CAN BE PLANTED LIKE SEEDS AND GROWN ON 

TO FLOWERING SIZE, SUPPLY A READY AND CONVENIENT MEANS 
OF PROPAGATING Lilium tigrinum., 


Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


of 1946-47. Some of my bulbs have flowered regu- 
larly for five and six years, They are planted in a border 
facing west. They grow from 2 to 3 ft. high, each 
stem carrying one or two long white trumpets with a 
touch of pale chocolate-purple on the outside. Their 
scent is delicious. The seeds, sown in spring in a pan 
in a cold frame, come up readily, looking like sprout- 
ing wheat, and I plant them out when a month or two 
old in the beds where they are to flower, and as often 
as not they flower the following summer—in August. 

Other lilies which I bave raised and flowered suc- 
cessfully from seed are L. rubellum, a dwarf lime-hating 
woodlander with shell-pink flowers ; L. martagon, both 
the ivory-white variety alba, and the maroon crimson 
dalmaticum ; L. monadelphum var. szovitzianum, a 
stately 6- to 8-ft. species, with fragrant citron-yellow 
flowers, and easy to grow in limey loam; L. pom- 
ponium, another lime-lover, with sealing-wax scarlet, 
Turk’s-cap blossoms. Lastly, 2nd above all, the old 
white Madonna lily, L. candid«m. The Madonna lily 
needs no description. What it seeds is a prescription, 
against lily disease, botrytis, to which it is a martyr. 
Foul, leprous spots appear on the stem leaves, and in 
severe cases the whole plant collapses before it has 
time to flower. I have been given many prescriptions 
for botrytis, and told of many preventive methods of 
cultivation ; have tried them all and all have failed 
Healthy stocks do exist, and may be obtained—with 
luck. Perhaps the surest bet with L. candidum is the 
Salonica variety. This was sent home from Salonica 
during World War I. It seeds freely, and seedling 
Salonica Madonnas give probably the best chance of 
success with our oldest, and surely our loveliest 
garden lily. 
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“OLD MASTERS” IN COLOURED SAND: A BELGIAN INNKEEPER’S CURIOUS CRAFT. 


“OLD MASTERS” IN COLOURED SAND: MR. PETER VAN RANSBEECK TRICKLING PREPARED 


SANDS TO MAKE A SAND-CARPET AFTER GASPAR DE CRAEYER'S “ MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF 
Fishes’ (SEE RIGHT FOR THE 


COMPLETED PICTURE). 


SAND-CARPETS CAN BE “ FIXED" BY A SPECIAL PROCESS; 
AND PICTURES LIKE THIS PRODUCED WITH A SURFACE 
RESEMBLING COLOURED EMERY PAPER. 


NORMALLY SAND-CARPETS, WHICH HAVE TAKEN PERHAPS SIX WEEKS TO PREPARE, ARE EXHIBITED 


FOR FIVE MONTHS, AFTER WHICH POPULAR SUBJECTS LIKE THIS ARE SWEPT AWAY. 


In our issue of March S this year we gave a number of examples of the ritual 
sand-paintings of the Navajo Indians—highly symbolic designs of a generally religious 
nature—and later this year (in our issue of July 2) we also showed a flower carpet 
made at Rome similar to those which for many years were made by the villagers 
of Genzano on Corpus Christi Day. A somewhat similar technique—but with different 
ends—is employed by a Belgian innkeeper, Mr. Peter van Ransbeeck, of Hekelgem. 
From childhood he was fascinated with the way in which the Flemish peasant 


housewives would strew their floors with fine white sand in decorative patterns. 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE ONLY PROCESS BY WHICH THE SAND-CARPETS ARE PRODUCED 
FINE SAND, COLOURED AS NEEDED, IS TRICKLED BETWEEN THE 
FINGER AND THUMB ON TO THE PREVIOUSLY CHALKED DESIGN. 
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“THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGIT OF FISHES '' COMPLETED AS A CARPET IN COLOURED SANDS 
SAND ALONE, AND THAT, TOO, STREWN BETWEEN THUMB AND FOREFINGER, IS USED IN 


ALL THE STAGES OF THIS 
PROCESS. 


SHOWING THE FINENESS OF DETAIL WHICH CAN BE 
ACHIEVED WITH THE SAND-TRICKLING TECHNIQUE A 
HEAD OF CHRIST, A DETAIL FROM A LARGER SAND-PICTURE. 


MR. VAN RANSBEECK SPECIALISES IN COPYING IN SAND POPULAR MASTERPIECES OF THE DUTCH 
AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS : AND THIS, FROM REMBRANDT'S “‘ NIGHT WATCH,” IS TYPICAL. 


Growing up, he learnt to draw, and developed his own particular “ sand-carpets.”’ 
On a slightly sloping blackboard, he draws in chalk outline a large copy of some 
Dutch or Flemish masterpiece. This done, he collects his palette—a number of bowls 
of fine sand from Mol, in a variety of colours, some natural, some artificially produced. 
These he sprinkles between thumb and forefinger until he has covered his design in 
all the requisite gradations of colour. Normally these pictures are swept up after 
a season's exhibition, but if need be they can be “fixed” and lifted up to use 
as permanent pictures, their surface somewhat resembling emery paper. 
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Pease, M.P., published a book entitled 
Its contents were 
divided into three sections. The last of these begins 
‘There are several methods by which the badger 
can be taken alive, or killed, with ease.” And the 
whole of this section is devoted entirely to the different 
methods that can be employed to catch or kill a 
badger. The first two sections are, however, devoted 
to the anatomy and behaviour of the badger—inter- 
larded with numerous anecdotes of badger hunts. 

In February this year Ernest Neal, M.Sc., published 
a book entitled ‘‘ The Badger "’"—also a monograph— 
the first of the New Naturalist Monographs (Collins ; 
128. 6d.). This contains fifteen chapters, and any 
reference to killing badgers is incidental. Nothing 
could illustrate more strikingly the changed attitude, 
in fifty years, in the study of natural history than to 
place these two monographs side by side. Neal's 
attitude, indeed, is summed up in his words: “ This 
book is dedicated to the badgers of Conigre Wood, 
who suffered my intrusions into their private lives 
with the stoical indifference of their race.” With 
the aid of students of Rendcomb College, and Miss 
Anne Gladstone, a long series of nightly watches, in 
good and bad weather, was kept on the badgers, 
and the resulting observations, together with data 
supplied by correspondents, are arranged to give the 
most complete account ever published of our large 
native mammal. This, together with twenty-nine 
excellent flashlight photographs, a colour-plate, line 
drawings and maps, make it a book that no one 
with pretensions to being a naturalist can afford to 
be without. 

“ The Badger "’ marks a turning-point in zoological 
literature. If the volumes that are to follow maintain 
the high standard set in this one, then we are promised 
a series without equal at present. Although the book 
is a mass of factual information, with many detailed 
statistical tables, it still makes entertaining reading ; 
and every aspect, anatomy, general behaviour, feeding, 
mating, development, play, folk-lore, is dealt with. 

‘Giant Fishes, Whales and Dolphins,”’ by J. R. 
Norman and F. C. Fraser (Putnam ; 153s.), is, in another 
field, comparable with Ernest 
Neal's book, though of an entirely 
different type. It is a new (pocket) 
edition of a book published in 1937, 
a smaller volume—which is all to 
the good, for it is not only a 
valuable reference work but very 
much a traveller's book. It has 
been described, so I understand, 
in a broadcast review as the sort 
of book which, on an ocean voyage, 
will assure its possessor of invi- 
tations to cocktails in the captain's 
cabin. The implication is, pre- 
sumably, that anyone with this 
book in his pocket will be in a 
position to answer questions relating 
to large marine animals, whether 
fish or dolphin. The character of 
the book could hardly be more 
aptly stated. 

One-half of this book is devoted 
to the large fishes, mainly those 6 ft. 
or more long, found throughout 
the world, and was written by the 
late J. R. Norman, who was in 
his time a leading master of his 
subject. The second half, dealing 
with the Cetaceans (whales, por- 
poises and dolphins), is contri- 
buted by Dr. F. C. Fraser, equally 
master of his subject. The whole 
is abundantly illustrated with the 
superb line drawings and some 
coloured plates by Lieut.-Colonel 
W. P. C. Tenison, D.S.O. 

The treatment of the subject 
is academic—using the word in its best 
sense-—each fish or mammal being dealt with 
in systefnatic rotation, with its scientific 
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“The Badger : a Monograph.” 
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dry-as-dust composition. The word has, however, 
been used here advisedly, to indicate a book which 
has as its primary aim the conveying of information, 
and in which no words are wasted. 

Some twenty years ago I went to live in Twicken- 
ham, and during my first year there I identified 





ONE OF THE LARGEST OF OUR BRITISH MAMMALS AND ONE OF THE 

WILDEST MEMBERS OF OUR FAUNA THREE ADULT BADGERS AND 

A CUB (AGED ABOUT TWELVE WEEKS) NEAR THE SET ENTRANCE, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT EYCOT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, IN MAY. 


In the Cotswold country of Gloucestershire, badgers are very common 
and many of the sets are large. Names such as Brockworth and Brock- 
hampton tell of the prevalence of badgers in more remote times. In 
West Gloucestershire they are not so common, but they are nevertheless 
widespread. 
Photograph by E. G. Neal, reproduced from “ The Badger" 
of * The New Naturalist.” 
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A PORPOISE AND SOME DOLPHINS: (A) COMMON PoRPOISE (Phocena phoca@na); (B) COMMERSON'’s DOLPHIN (Cephalorhyncus 
commersoni); (C) WHITE-BEAKED DOLPHIN (Lagenorhyacus albicoctris) ; 
“The question of the difference between ‘porpoise’ and ‘dolphin’ must certainly have been asked hundreds of times, 
and it is unfortunate that it is one which involves the Sime 
With these complications in mind, it may be said, however, that ‘ 
Delphinidae that, are small in size, are beakless, have a triangular dorsal fin 
* dolphin ° embraces the remaining members of the family except the larger forms . . 
“ Giant Fishes, Whales and Dolphins” 


by Court 
and the Publishers, Medsrs. Putnam. 


AN IDBAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


(D) COMMON DOLPHIN (Delphinus deiphis). 


culties associated with the use of popular terms... . 
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forty-eight species of birds coming into the garden to 
feed or passing over at a low level. We may be sure 
that this did not represent the total avifauna for the 
district. Since then, the borough has “ developed,” 
and it is unlikely that anything approaching that 
number could be observed in that particular garden. 
For one thing, with the extension of building, a 
magnificent hawthorn hedge was grubbed up and 
burned, and the red-backed shrike lost an habitual 
nesting-place. Not far away, too, a strip of arable 
land which supported a large population of lapwings 
is now the site of a large school and its playgrounds 
I have often, since, thought of that list of forty-eight 
and wondered whether perhaps it was exaggerated, 
for the actual strip of paper has long since disappeared 
and memory can play tricks. Having read R. S. R. 
Fitter’s ‘‘ London's Birds "’ (Collins ; ros. 6d.), however, 
I feel reassured, for if the old-established central parts 
of London can boast so rich a bird population as he 
describes, then forty-eight species in a one-time semi- 
rural outlier is not an excessive figure. 

At one point in his book, Mr. Fitter regrets that, 
although so many ornithologists are resident in the 
Metropolis, the records kept and observations made on 
London's birds are comparatively scanty. This is 
difficult to believe at first, judged by the contents of 
the book, for the first feeling we get is one of surprise 
at the richness of London’s avifauna. On reflection, 
however, the point can be appreciated and should act 
as a spur—if such be necessary—to those now making 
intensive studies of London’s bird populations. 

In some ways “ London's Birds "’ is a little tedious, 
because in places it tends to be a recital of minutiz, 
but this is a fault inherent in the subject rather than 
the author’s treatment. In any case, it is fully 
offset by the wealth of information on the changes 
that have taken place over the centuries, and more 
particularly over the last century. The author has a 
good sense of the historical and enlivens his stories 
with glimpses of the London of the past. For my part, 
I was very pleased to read, for example, that ‘‘ The 
King’s falcons and hawks were kept in the mews at 
Charing Cross from the reign of Richard II. to that 
of Henry VIII., who by deciding 
to keep his horses in the mews 
accidentally transmuted the ver- 
nacular meaning of the word from a 
place to keep hawks to a place to 
keep horses, and thence, 400 years 
later, to a residence for fashionable 
young people.” 

Mr. Fitter’s book, full of detailed 
information on the changing ecology 
of London, against an_ historical 
background, posing all the time, 
directly or by implication, inter- 
esting problems to be contem- 
plated or investigated, forms a 
valuable introduction to the book 
projected for the near future by 
the London Natural History 
Society, in which London's birds 
will be more comprehensively 
treated, and on a wider basis. 

None of the three books dealt 
with so far comes under the 
heading of light reading, though 
all are informative and enjoyable. 
The next is even less deserving 
of the description “light.” “‘ The 
Dragonflies of the British Isles,” 
by Cynthia Longfield (Warner ; 
17s. 6d.), is much nearer a scientific 
monograph. It is a comprehensive 
and authoritative account of the 
forty-four species of British dragon- 
flies, an enlarged edition of a book 
published in 1937 ; and again a book 
which no naturalist can afford to be 
without. In addition to the num- 
erous illustrations, in colour and line, there 
are several features worthy of special mention. 
At the beginning are a useful glossary, a 
complete account of the life-history of dragon- 
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flies, and a welcome though unusual section 
giving the pronunciation of the Latin and 
Greek names used in the book. 
brief summary of the biology of dragonflies 
would have helped the non-specialist reader, 
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problems that an intelligent and intensive 
study of even one species 
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BRITISH DIVERS ON 
THEIR NESTS: THE 
RED- AND THE 
BLACK:THROATED 
VARIETIES. 


N our issue dated August 20 we 
published fine photographs of the 
Great Northern Diver or Loon (Colymbus 
immer) in its breeding-grounds in Iceland, 
taken by Mr. G. K. Yeates and Dr. K. J. 
Carlson. On this page we reproduce 
equally beautiful photographs, taken by 
the same ornithologists, of two British 
divers on their nests. They are the Black- 
throated Diver (Colymbus arcticus Linnzus) 
and the Red-throated Diver (Colymbus 
stellatus Pontoppidan), both residents 
and winter visitants to our islands. 
“The Black-throated Diver,” write 
Howard Saunders and W. Eagle Clarke in 
their ‘ Manual of British Birds,” “is by 
far the rarest in winter of the three species 
which annually visit the coasts of 
England.... In Scotland, as long ago as 
1834, this diver was shown by Jardine and 
Selby to be a breeding species in Suther- 
land, and it is now known to be widely, 
though thinly, scattered over the High- 
lands from Caithness and Sutherland, 
south to Perth and Argyll, and there are 
eggs in the British Museum from ‘ Loch 
Carr,’ Forfarshire.... As a winter 
visitor it appears in British waters in early 
October and departs in late April and in 
May. ... In Scotland the margin of a 
green island in some fairly large fresh- 
water loch is usually selected as a nesting- 
site, the two eggs being laid in May, often 
on a substantial mass of crushed vegetable 
matter; they vary in colour from olive 
to russet brown, with sparse spots of black 
or umber.” The Red-throated Diver is 
the smallest of its genus, and is also the 
most abundant in the British Isles. In 
Scotland it breeds in variable numbers in 
most of the Outer Hebrides and on Coll 
and Islay, and on the mainland from 
Argyllshire northwards, as well as in the 
Orkneys and Shetlands and occasionally 
on Arran and Mull. In pursuit of fish it 
frequents estuaries and is often met with 
far up rivers. As a winter visitant it 
arrives from mid-September and departs 
(Continued below, right. 








(ABOVE.) 

THE RED-THROATED 
DIVER (Colymbus stellatus 
Pontoppidan), THE 
SMALLEST MEMBER OF 
ITS GENUS, AND THE 
MOST ABUNDANT IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES, 
WHERE IT IS BOTH A 
RESIDENT AND A 

WINTER VISITANT. 


Continued.) 

in March and April. 
It ranges over a large 
area of the globe, and 
has been observed as 
far north as Franz 
Josef Land. It breeds 
throughout Scandi- 
navia and Northern 
Russia, while its Euro- 
pean migrations extend 
to the Mediterranean, 
the Black and Caspian 
Seas, and it goes as far 
east as Japan and 
China in winter, and 
west to Florida and 
California. It chooses 
more desolate spots to 
nest than the Black- 
throated Diver and 
prefers the margins of 
small mountain tarns 
or pools to islands in 
aloch. Its harsh hark 
kark is said to foretell 

rain. 
From the photographs by 
G. K. Yeates and Dr. 
K. J. Carlson. 


(LEFT.) 

THE BLACK-THROATED 
DIVER (Colymbus arcticws 
Linnews), THE RAREST 
IN WINTER OF THE 
THREE SPECIES ‘OF 
DIVER WHICH ANNU- 
ALLY VISIT OUR COASTS. 
IT IS A RESIDENT AND 

WINTER VISITANT. 











B* common consent—I have yet to hear of a 
contrary opinion—the finest of all flower-books 
is “‘Les Roses,"’ a superb three-volume publication 
printed by the famous house of Firmin-Didot, in Paris, 
with text by Thory and 168 plates of roses after 
P. J. Redouté. The first volume appeared in 1817, 
the second in 1821, and the third in 1824. I am told 

and I’m not competent to form a judgment on this 
point—that it was an important contribution to the 
science of botany. Whatever its place may be in 
that respect, it is a notable example of the printer's 
craft and the plates have a delicacy‘ and accuracy 
beyond praise. What sort of a man was this Redouté, 
who was able to put on paper with such sureness of 
touch and so exquisite a simplicity these manifold 
delights ? Here he is, after a portrait by Gérard 
engraved by C. S. Pradier in 1811, when he was fifty- 
two. He is labelled “ Flower Painter" tout court—a 
noble title. Gérard was not the finest of portrait- 
painters—a little theatrical and official when confronted 
with Napoleon and his Court—but, if one can judge 
from a print, by no means insensitive before a sym- 
pathetic subject, and it seems to me that in the case 
of this very simple man he came very close to sincerity. 
Redouté was born in 1759 at St. Hubert, in the 
Ardennes, on the Belgian border. At that time the 
village was in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg—it 
became part of Belgium after 1830—and he began his 
career as a painter in Luxembourg, the capital. There 
he painted decorative pictures for overdoors and also 
a few portraits. A wealthy patron, the Baronne de 
Tornaco, sent him to Paris, with letters of introduction 
to the best people. These he managed to lose, but 
joined his elder brother, who was already in Paris 
and was also a painter. He was fascinated by flowers 
and plants, and found all the models heart could 
desire in what was then the Royal Garden in the 
St. Victor district. He became friendly with that 
ardent botanist, L’Héritier, and it is this close con- 
tact which set his feet firmly upon the ladder of suc- 


cess. Most of us—in England, at any rate—have been 


A COLOUR-PRINT From “Les Roszs " 
A PAINTING BY REDOUTE. 


Rosa Centifolia foliaces ; 


The first edition of “ Les Roses,” by Pierre- 
volumes which were published in Parts (1817- 1 
Two other editions were publ 


brought up to look at the tragic events which led up 
to, and persisted after, the French Revolution through 
political spectacles. There is another point of view— 
that of the men of science, whose lives were devoted 
to the pursuit of knowledge and to whom political 
convulsions were merely tiresome episodes important 
only in so far as they helped or hindered. Redouté 
was not a botanist of the first rank, but he had a 
sound knowledge of the subject and his special gifts 
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oseph Redouté, is in three folic 
). The text is by C. A. Thory. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
P. J. RBDOUTE. 


By FRANK 


made him (in the days before photography) an in- 
dispensable link between scientists and the educated 
public. He shared their enthusiasms and their in- 
satiable curiosity concerning the marvellous world of 
plants and flowers. I would emphasise both the 
accuracy of his observation and equally his ability to 
discard the irrelevant; the first is evidence of his 
integrity, the second makes him an artist. Look 
at these illustrations, recently on view at the 
Marlborough Fine Art Gallery in Old Bond Street, 
I believe you will agree with me. 





“ Ribes Rubrum " “Choix des Plus Belles 


{| A COLOUR-PRINT FROM 
Fleurs,” AFTER A PAINTING BY REDOUTE. 


Writing of Pierre-Joseph Redouté in the article on this page, Frank 


Davis notes that the artist's “ special gifts made him (in the days 
before photography) an indispensable link between :cientists and the 
educated public.” 


Now for an odd little episode. The 
French explorer Jacques Dombey arrives 
at Cadiz with a precious collection of eo 
plants gathered in Peru and Chile. Some 
he leaves in Spain, the remainder he 
brings into France. There he meets 
L’Héritier, and the two botanists plan 
to publish a book illustrating these new 
discoveries. Suddenly L’Héritier is alarmed 
by a suggestion that Dombey’s Spanish 
employers have a right to the whole 
collection, so he promptly packs up the 
specimens and hurries to England with his 
wife and Redouté. This was in 1786. They 
stay with us more than a year, and the 
result is ‘‘ Sertum Anglicum, Bouquets 
Anglais ow plantes rares observées en 1786 
et 1787 dans le jardin de Kew," with many 
plates by Redouté. (The book on Peruvian 
plants, I am told, never saw the light.) 

An even stranger story is recorded. 
After the Revolution, when Louis XVI. 
and his family were imprisoned in the 
Temple, Redouté, it is said, was allowed 
to visit them one evening to draw a cactus 
which flowered only for a few moments at 
midnight. I print this with all reserve ; it 
might be a romantic Iqgend devised to 
indicate how great was his reputation. If 
it is true, it seems to me heartrending, for 
the prisoners themselves were also about 
to die. This much is certain. He painted 
roses for Marie-Antoinette, and for Josephine 
and for her successor, Marie-Louise. All 
Europe rocked with convulsions. Napoleon 
was carried to St. Helena, and the Bour- 
bons, in the person of Louis XVIIL., 
returned to the throne of their ancestors. 
Redouté painted roses for the Duchesse de 
Berry, Charles X.'s Italian daughter-in-law, and when 
after the 1830 revolution that energetic lady tried 
to raise the Vendée against the new king, Louis- 
Philippe, and was sent into exile for her pains, he 
painted roses for Queen Amélie and her daughters 
until he died in 1840. In short, the consistent, innocent 
and single-minded career of the unpolitical artist. 
One is reminded of the anecdote concerning his 
frend, the miniaturist Isabey, who was granted an 
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apartment in the 
Chateau of 
Versailles by 
Queen Amélie and 
took his family 
there every sum- 
mer. A _ friend 
noticed a bust of 
the Queen in his 
room. ‘‘Oh, 
Isabey,” said the 
friend, “‘ how can 
you keep Amélie’s 
portrait there, 
when the Bour- 
bons loaded you 
with favours?” 





known aS “Le Raphaél des Fleurs" 


“*Well,’’ said — xepouré (1759-1840); AN ENGRAVING BY 
Isabey, ‘‘after PSADIER AFTER THE PoRTRAIT BY GERARD. 
: Redouté, the celebrated painter of flowers, 
all, she > ™Y was born in 1759 at St. Hubert, in the 
landlady. Avtennes, yale “ that period ag 
rand Duchy uxembourg. In it 

How much more became part of Belgium. 


agreeable this 
atmosphere, in which the artist is judged by his artistry 
and not by his opinions, than the dreary, heresy-hunting 
of ideological fanatics who infest the modern world! 
After the Revolution the Convention confiscated 
the Jardin du Roi and transformed it igto the Museum 
of Natural History and both Redouté and his brother 
became draughtsmen to the Museum, with Van Spaen- 
donck, the flower-painter, as Director. The title-page 
of a fine book published in 1827, ‘‘ Choix des Plus 
Belles Fleurs, engraved, printed in colours and re- 
touched with the brush with a care corresponding to 
their perfection ’’—I translate literally this rotund 
sentence—gives a long list of the painter’s many dis- 
tinctions and indicates as well as anything can the 
position he occupied in the world he had made his 
own. ‘ Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Painter 
and Professor of Iconography to the Natural History 
Museum, Designer to the physical and mathematical 
class of the Institute, Member of the Philotechnical 
Society and of the Children of Apollo, Member of the 
Agricultural Society of the Department of Seine-et- 
Oise, Corresponding Member of the Royal Agricultural 
and Botanical Society of Ghent, Honorary Associate 





Pensées"; A COLOUR-PRINT FROM 


de Camélias, Narcisses ef 
“ Choix des Plus Belles Fleurs,” arren A PAINTING BY REDOUTE. 
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of the Society of Geneva, Corresponding Member of 
the Horticultural Society of London, of the Geographical 
Society of France .. .” 

Towards the end success abandoned him. Then, 
as now, fashion was fickle, and the studio to which all 
the finest women of Paris had once flocked for lessons 
in the most innocent of accomplishments had to be 
sold. It is said that as he grew older he grew less and 
less like a courtier and more and more like a gardener, 
and we can well believe it. 
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AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING: 
PERSONALITIES AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


SIR ALFRED EGERTON, F.R.S. 
President of the Chemistry Section. 
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SIR ALEXANDER GRAY. { ; , PROFESSOR R. A. PETERS, M.C., F.R.S. 
President of the Economics Section. ‘, we ; President of the Physiology Section 
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| AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING : SIR JOHN RUSSELL, PRESIDENT FOR 1949 
SIR FRED CLARKE. 


SIR ARTHUR FLEMING. \ (RIGHT), RECEIVING THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF SCIENCE FROM 
President of the Engineering Section. SIR JAMES DUFF, PRO-VICE-CHANCELLOR OF DURHAM UNIVERSITY. President of the Education Section. 
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PROFESSOR N. M. COMBER. PROFESSOR A. C. HARDY, F.R.S. | PROFESSOR LILY NEWTON. ? PROFESSOR L. DUDLEY STAMP. SIR GODFREY THOMSON. 
President of the Agriculture Section. President of the Zoology Section. President of the Botany Section. | President of the Geography Section. President of the Psychology Section 
—————. — ——— DN ee = FER A, 5 
the Zoology Section, spoke of the evidence for telepathy. He believed that no one 
who examined the evidence with an unbiased mind could reject it. Professor 


Lily Newton, in her presidential address to the Botany Section, spoke of the value 


The l1ith Annual Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science was held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne from August 31 to September 7, 1949. 


At a special Congregation of the University.of Durham, held in connection with 
the inauguration of the meeting eon August 31, Sir John Russell, F.R.S., the of seaweed fodder and its richness in vitamins. Sir Harold Spencer Jones, the 


President, was given the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. Afterwards he Astronomer Royal, in his presidential address to the Mathematics and Physics 
delivered his presidential address on “ World Population and World Food Supplies.” Section, surveyed some developments in astronomical instruments and described 
Sir Harold Hartley was appointed President for 1950 and it was announced that the coronagraph, which had made it possible to observe and photograph the sun's 
the Duke of Edinburgh had accepted the presidency of the Association for 1951, corona at times when the sun was not in total eclipse. He said that it had 
when the meeting will be held in Edinburgh. A plea was made by Mr. Miles C. become a powerful tool in solay research. During the meeting thirteen differant 
Burkitt, in his presidential address to the Archa@ology and Anthropology Section, sections met concurrently, under the presidents whose photographs appear on this 
for the inclusion of archewology—especially in its earlier stages—as a major subject page. It was reported that all the meetings had been very well attended. Next 


in our national education. Professor A. C. Hardy, in his presidential address to year's annual meeting will be held at Birmingham. 
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MAN AND APE-MAN: NEW 
DISCOVERIES FROM SOUTH 
AFRICA WHICH SUPPLY 
TWO LINKS OF THE 
EVOLUTIONARY CHAIN 
BETWEEN THE APES AND MAN. 
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TRLANTMROPUS CAPENSIS (SEE FIG. 3). THE DOTTED LINE 
EXTENT. (WVATURAL 8188.) 
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Continued.) 

human in structure and size. In the last few months 
we have made many more startling discoveries 
Four months ago we discovered the nearly perfect 
‘lower jaw of a huge male, with the lower part 
of the face (Figs. 1, 2 and 4). The jaw is essentially 
human, with large molars but small front teeth 


. It is larger than any previously known human jaw 
> } except perhaps the imperfectly known one from Java 
’ called Meganthropus. We had assumed that the being 
ms with this huge jaw was likely to have had a brain volume 
/ of perhaps 800 cc. Quite recently we found a com- 


plete skull of a young male of about seven years (Fig. 7). 
Unfortunately, the skull is considerably crushed, and 
\ it will take long before a restoration of it can be made 
\ and we can give an accurate estimate of the size. A 
\ photograph of the crushed skull is given with the cast 

of the skull of Pithecanthropus for comparison. It will 
\ be seen that there is no very great difference in size 
\ We can assume as probable that the brain is at least 
, 750 cc. Had the boy lived to be adult his brain might 
\ have developed to 850 cc. and to be thus within the 
\ human range. Some critics have argued that as the only 
\ known brains of our ape-men are about 500 cc., they 
must be classed as ‘apes.’ But all the 500 cc. brains 
\ are those of females. Here is now a male brain, and 
\ it shows that in the males the brain comes to the 
\ human range. It will be awkward to argue that the 
\ females are all apes, but the males human. The fact 
is, our ape-man is in structure so man-like that the 
\ question arises, ought we not to call him early man? 
Another photograph shows the palate of a female 
\ (Fig. 6). Though the molars and pre-molars are large, 
\ the canine and incisors are small. We have recently 
rea found in a pocket in the same cave and thus of a later 
date than the Paranthropus crassidens, a small mandible 
which seems to be that of a true man (Figs. 3 and 5). 
eee \ It comes intermediate between the ape-man and Homo, 
F 7 { and may be another missing link in the chain of man’s 
Me t evolution. We have called it Telanthropus capensis." 





| FIG. 2. THE MALE APE-MAN JAW, SEEN IN FIG. I, HERE PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE SIDE, THE r 
P 
\ DOTTED LINE INDICATING THE PROBABLE EXTENT OF THE MISSING PARTS, (NATURAL 58182.) \ 
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FIG. 7. A PICTURE WHICH ARGUES THE RELATIVELY HIGH DEVELOPMENT OF PARANTHROPUS CRASSIDENS (SWARTKRANS APE-MAN). A NEARLY COMPLETE SKULL OF A YOUNG 
(SEVEN-YEAR-OLD) PARANTHROPUS (LEFT) COMPARED WITH A CAST OF THE SKULL OF AN ADULT PiymEcayTaRopUs geecTUs (JAVA APE-MAN) (RIGHT). HAD THE BOY REACHED 
MATURITY, HIS BRAIN CAPACITY WOULD HAVE BEEN WITHIN THE HUMAN RANGE, AND HAVE EXCEEDED THAT OF THE JAVA APE-MAN, ) 
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| I fell to my lot under the direction of my 

old chief, Brigadier-General Sir James 
Edmonds, to write the official military history 
of the operations in Macedonia in the First 
World War. . The work left me with a deep 
interest in the personality and leadership of 
the last Commander-in-Chief in that theatre, 
Louis-Félix-Marie-Francois Franchet 
d’'Espérey, who won such a notable victory 
there. 1 had studied his record in the early 
battles in France, as well as his defeat on the Chemin des 
Dames, and knew something of his previous career. I 
felt sorry that when he died after the Fall of France, the 
British Press scarcely mentioned his name, though I knew 
that the reason was not lack of interest, even in those 
times, but some doubt about the authenticity of the news, 
since men who were in fact alive had been reported dead by 
the German wireless. In July last I found a newly-published 
biography of him on a bookstall at the Gare de Lyon. 
Apart from a little Trollope, that was my holiday reading. 
It is a competent biography, without being in the first class 
because it neglects too many sources of information. I 
am not going to review it formally, but rather to use it 
as a peg for reflections on this masterful man and his place 
in modern military history.* 

He came of Royalist stock, his grandfather having 
been a minister of Charles X., whom he accompanied into 
exile. His father, godson of Louis XVIII., served as a 
soldier under the July Monarchy, the Second Empire, and 
the Third Republic, but his career was spoiled by ill-health 
This was the last thing that could be said of d'Espérey 
himself He was small, 
stocky, and hard as nails. 
He could go without sleep 
and come up fresh. Nature 
seemed unable to affect his 
strength. He might have 
been alive now had not 
fate intervened to strike 
him a crippling blow. In 
March, 1933, when he was 
approaching his  seventy- 
seventh birthday, he made a 
cross-country expedition with 
a party in three cars, explor- 
ing the lie of a projected road 
to link Southern Tunisia and 
Southern Morocco. His car 
turned three somersaults, and 
he suffered terrible injuries. 
Thenceforth he walked 
doubled up, with short steps, 
supported by two sticks and 
the arm of an orderly. Yet 
his mental activity remained 
high, and he reached the age 
of eighty-six, dying at the 
Chateau of Saint-Chamaux, 
in the Tarn, in 1942. It was 
a sad end, under the shadow 
of all-conquering Germany. 

His temper had a low 
flash-point and he _ was 
regarded as severe, but no 
French commander of the 
war watched more carefully 
over the welfare of his 
troops, and no troops main 
tained their discipline and 
steadiness better than his 
in 1914. The reports made 
by superiors on his career of 
colonial service marked him 
out from the first as a brilliant 
officer, but in the early days 
there was occasionally a word 
of criticism of his tempera- 
ment. ‘ Officier d'élite que 
ses chefs voudraient voir plus 
modeste,"’ remarked one of his 
chiefs ; another noted that to 
less intelligent or instructed 
comrades he sometimes 
adopted "' une altitude un peu 
moqueuse"’; at the Ecole 
de Guerre General Hartung, 
after much praise, added, “a 
peut-étre besoin de se calmer 
un peu.”’ He himself thought 
the teaching conventional 
and mediocre, and concluded 
that most of the pupils tried 
to find out the view of the 
professor before divulging 
their own. In truth, he was 
boiling with energy, full of originality, more cultivated 
than the average officer of his rank, extremely self- 
confident, impatient of what he considered shams and 
compromises, and laudably ambitious. In later years 
he shared the fate of Foch and Allenby, losing his 
only son in battle, and that completely killed the 
spirit of ambition in his breast. Private means may 
be invaluable to a soldier, and he made good use of his. 
Almost always when he secured a long period of leave he 
spent it in travel. Thus, when war broke out, he had at 
his disposal not only experience of war in Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco, China and Indo-China, but also knowledge of 
many countries. In particular he understood the problems 
of the Balkans and indeed of all South-Eastern Europe. 

In 1913 he was appointed to command the I. Corps at 
Lille. To-day, the age of fifty-seven seems old for the 
assumption of a corps command, but it was below the 
average for the French Army in those times. Mentally 
he was at the top of his form, and I have already hinted 
what his physical condition was. He lived up to the 
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standard of Lord Wavell, who has prescribed physical and 
mental toughness as among the first requisites of a general. 
The manner in which he switched his forces between the 
Meuse front about Dinant and the Sambre front west of 
Namur to hold successive German attacks was brilliant. 
He remained undefeated, but was of course compelled to 
retreat in conformity with the corps on his flanks. In 
the counter-attack at Guise, which he was merely to have 
supported, he played the chief part. It is amusing to note 
how he “ bossed" the commander of the corps on his 
right. Meeting one of its brigades in rout, he wrote to the 
corps commander: “ Je vois passer votre brigade 2/47. 
Ce qui a le plus souffert c'est le moral des généraux. Cette 
brigade se reforme ad Housset. Je suis sur qu'd 14 heures 
un chef énergique pourrait l'utiliser. Le colonel Mojon m'a 
rendu compte qu'elle avait été engagée d'une maniére déplorable. 
Tout va bien a gauche. . . Tl est essentiel gue vous 
teniez votre ligne actuelle." That is a letter from a 
superior, an army commander. A few days later he 
was the army commander replacing Lanrezac at the 
head of the Fifth Army. 
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FULL OF ORIGINALITY, MORE CULTIVATED THAN THE AVERAGE 
IMPATIENT OF WHAT HE CONSIDERED SHAMS AND COMPROMISES, AND LAUDABLY 
LATE MARSHAL FRANCHET D'ESPERE Y, A GREAT SOLDIER AND 


tain Cyril Falls reflects on a great soldier 6f France whose biography by Général Paul Azan has recently been 

ranchet d’Espérey was born in Algeria in 1856 and entered St. Cyr when he was eighteen. He saw action in 

n World War |. he commanded the Ist Army Corps and the Sth Army Corps 
In 1917 he replaced Foch as Commander of the armies of the north and 

in the following year was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the French Army of the Orient and Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces in 

Macedonia, In September 1918 he launched an offensive in Salonika that broke the Bulga 

Bulgaria out of the war by the end of that month. He was made a Marshal! of France in 1921 and was elected to the French Academy in 1934. 


He died in France in 1942. 


Much has been written about Franchet d’Espérey at 
the Marne. There is no doubt that he was one of the prin- 
cipal victors of the battle, if not the chief victor among 
the army commanders. His eastward wheel to aid Foch 
on his right is a controversial matter. It is generally 
hailed, as by his biographer, as an almost unprecedented 
example of generosity of spirit. Yet that may not be the 
last word, since, while it was to the advantage of Foch, 
it was also to that of the Germans. Foch was no doubt 
in sore trouble, but from the broad view his difficulties 
constituted a local accident in the battle, and Joffre after 
wards so described them. The career of Franchet d’Espérey 
was then uneventful until in early 1916 he took over com 
mand of the Eastern Group of Armies, to be exchanged 
for that of the Northern at the end of the year, and not 
highly eventful then, since the big battles were fought on 
other fronts. In 1917 he was affected by the mutinies 
after Nivelle’s offensive, and repressed them with a heavy 
hand. Later that year he planned in detail the perfect 
secondary operation of Malmaison. 

In May, 1918, the Germans fell upon his central army 
on the Chemin des Dames, routed it, reached the Marne, 
and at one moment looked uncommonly like reaching Paris. 


rian-German resistance in ten days and drove 
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Everyone—except the British corps com 
mander on the spot, under French orders, who 


THE WORLD. is not mentioned by General Azan—was 


surprised. Here the biographer talks non: nse 
to the effect that it was all the fault of Foch, 
who had dissipated the French reserves by 


sending them on wild-goose chases to aid the « 


British. If he had troubled to study British 

records he would see how parsimonious— 

probably rightly so—Foch was with those 
reserves, and how desperately necessary they were. He 
excuses his hero from faulty tactics by the statement that 
the army commander, Duchéne, got direct permission from 
Pétain to base the main defence on the Chemin des Dames 
instead of obeying the orders of Foch and organising defence 
in depth. It seems to me that this scarcely covers d’Espérey. 
I studied that country more closely than I ever studied 
the ground on any other battlefield, and that, if I may be 
pardoned the boast, is saying a good deal. The Chemin 
des Dames is a deplorable position as a “ line of resistance,"’ 
and there is a beautiful position to the south of it. This, 
of course, was useless, because the defence was destroyed 
on the Chemin des Dames. The army group commander 
should have insisted on defence in depth. 

Franchet d'Espérey went to Salonika not exactly in 
disgrace, as has been said—you can hardly put a man in 
disgrace in command of a great international army—but 
partly as a sacrifice, and that not least to Lloyd George, who 
was very angry about the fate of the British troops on the 
Chemin des Dames. I hope I proved in the official history 
how absurd was the common statement that his plan was 
based on that of his prede- 
cessor, Guillaumat. It had, 
in fact, not the remotest 
resemblance to it. General 
Azan now demolishes this 
legend for French readers. 
It was a very bold and 
highly original plan, based 
largely on the marching 
powers and frugality of 
the Serbians, though two 
French divisions were used 
to “break the crust.” He 
attacked the unsuspecting 
Bulgarians at the highest 
point in their mountain line, 
closed on a nodal point on 
their communications, and 
forced them to sign an 
armistice within a fortnight. 
Then he swept his ragged 
armies on to the Danube, 
overrunning Germans and 
Austrians, and at Belgrade 
received the armistice dele- 
gates of Hungary, which 
had broken loose from the 
Austrian Empire and dis- 
avowed the Italian armistice 
concluded with the Emperor- 
King. It was a brilliant 
campaign, even if the 
Bulgarians were war-weary. 

I leave myself little space 
to speak of his post-war 
career. He had hoped to 
march to Vienna and Berlix, 
and could have got to Vienna. 
He always maintained that 
Berlin should have been 
occupied, Instead, he found 
himself in command in 
Stamboul. His relations with 
Sir George Milne were not 
easy, but that was an affair 
of policy, not the personal 
fault of either. He after- 
wards became  Inspector- 
General in Morocco. Though 
his victory never received 
the credit due to it, he 
was highly honoured. He 
became a Marshal of France 
and a member of the French 
Academy. He interested 
himself deeply in re-creating 
the love of African service 
in young officers, founding 
for this purpose “les Amutiés 
Africaines.”" He urged the 
importance of the tank in 
warfare. Up to the time 
of his accident he was 
employed on official foreign 
missions. Afterwards he could work only with his pen. 
I have no information about the progress of the 
memoirs on which I know him to have been at one time 
engaged. 

I rank him as a great soldier and personality. He was 
a convinced “easterner,” always favouring operations 
in the Balkans after the French front had congealed, 
and evidence of his propaganda’ will be found in the 
memoirs of Poincaré. That controversy can never be 
decided, but my reading of the evidence is rather against 
the “ easterners.”’ 

Allenby, who like Franchet d’Espérey won a great victory 
in the East, remarked in his last dispatch that the phases 
of the struggle in his theatre conformed to those in the 
main theatre, and it is doubtful whether the Germans 
could not have built up a Balkan front more quickly than 
the Allies. At all events, when Franchet d’Espérey got 
his chance, he did all and more than he promised, and that 
against opposition and mistrust. Those who worked in 
close touch with him, like General Azan, say that, for 
all his sternness and explosive temper, he was kindly, 
lovable, good company and an amusing talker. He 
certainly was a figure 
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GERMANY TO-DAY: TEN YEARS AFTER THE MARCH ON POLAND. 
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FOLLOWING ON THE GERMAN ATTEMPT TO RESIST DISMANTLING AT OBERHAUSEN: TROOPS 


OF THE IST BN., THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT, IN THE RUHR CHEMIE WORKS. 

On August 31 took place what Major-General Bishop described asa “ planned operation ”’ to resist the dismantling 

policy. A German dismantling squad was prevented from entering the Ruhr Chemie works at Oberhausen, and 

a British official, Colonel J. H. Blakesley, was manhandled by an angry crowd. On September | troops of the 

First Manchesters reconnoitred the works in case of further trouble; and General Bishop announced that 
dismantling would begin on September 5. 
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WHERE THE LEARNED OF MANY NATIONS GATHERED TO CELEBRATE THE BICENTENARY OF 
GOETHE'S BIRTH : ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, FRANKFURT, WITH DR. GRIMME SPEAKING (LEFT, CENTRE.) 
gy = the high mark of the Goethe bicentenary was the gathering, shown in our photograph, at 
P s Church, Frankfurt. St. Paul’s is no longer used as a church, and was the scene of the 
n Parliamentary Assembly in 1848. Goethe plaques were presented to Dr. Grimme, M. André 
‘ari Burkhardt, Mr. Victor Gollancz, Dr. Hutchins (of Chicago University), Sefior J. Ortega y 

Gasset, Herr F. Meinecke, Herr G. Marcks and Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
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‘ LET US UNITE BERLIN " AND “ TO LIVE IN PEACE—NOT TO DIE FOR WALL STREET,” 


PLACED ON THE BRANDENBURGER TOR, 
On September 1, ten years after Hitler's march into Poland, Berlin-—-the Russian sector of it—was | 
the scene of an elaborate Peace Parade” staged by the Comriunist Part ty_and the Russian 
authorities. The Brandenburger Tor bore the slogans “Let us unite B and “To Live in peace 


READ THE TWO BANNERS 
DURING A RECENT COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION IN BERLIN IN 


CONSTRUCTION IN PROGRE 
DURING THE WAR. 


A NEW RUSSIAN EMBASSY FOR BERLIN : A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
OF THE BUILDING TO REPLACE THAT DESTROYED BY BOMBING 
Work on the new Russian Embassy in Berlin is already, as our photograph shows, far advance 
and the building is scheduled to be completed by the end of the year. It replaces one destroyed by 
bombing during a wartime air-raid and the new structure is claimed to be a larger and far more 
impressive one than its predecessor. 


‘6 


DANGER—POISON GAS! A GERMAN WORKER, SWELTERING IN GAS-MASK AND FULL PROTECTIV! 


RUBBER CLOTHING, AT WORK DISMANTLING NAZI POISON-GAS STORES. 
Huge stocks of German chemical warfare material are being gradually dismantled and disperse 


in the forests of Bavaria. Here the Nazis are stated to have stored an estimated 60,000 t 
of poison-gas shelis. Men in protective clothing work two two-hour spells each day 


TRAVELLERS " WITHOUT THE OPTION: A PAIR OF CAGED DOVES Usk! 


INTERESTS OF SYMBOLISM IN A BERLIN COMMUNIST “ PEACE PARADE 
The Communist Party leaders have claimed that half-a-million pe 


in which were featured caged doves, wearing their inevita 
the Chief Burgomaster 


‘ FELLOW 
THE 
not to die for Wall Street.” 


took part in the processions and meetings 
symbolism, and caricatures of Professor Reuter, 
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THE GREEK ARMY’S LONG CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST COMMUNIST-INSPIRED REBELS. 


IN ACTION DURING THE 
MT. GRAMMOS AREA 
BATTLE, IN WHICH THE 
GREEK ARMY HAS GAINED 
A NOTABLE VICTORY: 
GREEK ARMY 5°5-IN. 
MEDIUM ARTILLERY. 


apes Greek Govern- 
ment have recently 
gained important 
the struggle 
against Communist- 
inspired rebels. In 1947 
the disturbances reached 
the proportions of a civil 
war, and Greece's neigh- 
bours have been—with 
what appears to be good 
reason—accused of suc- 
couring the guerillas. A 
British Military Mission 
has helped to organise 
and train the Greek 
Army, andin June, 1947, 
was joined by an Ameri- 
can Military Mission sent 
to supervise supplies to 
the Greek Army under 
the American Aid to 
Greece programme. This 
latter mission, under 
Lieut.-General van Fleet, 
also advises on the con- 
duct of operations. The 
maps which we repro- 
duce at the foot of these 


pages tell the story of 
(Continued below 


suc- 
cesses in 


CONGRATULATING A GREEK OFFICER WHOM HE HAD 
ON THE FIELD FOR GALLANTRY DURING THE MT. 
AREA OPERATIONS: H.M. KING PAUL. 


INHABITANTS OF THE LIBERATED 
OF THE HELLENES DRIVING HIS OWN JEEP. 


RAPTURE BY THE 
H.M. KING PAUL I. 


WELCOMED WITH 
OF VATOHORI: 


Continued.) 

the successes of the Greek National Army. Recently the Grammos Mountain area (scene 
of fierce fighting against “ General'’ Markos last year) has been the focal-point. 
Early in August a strong offensive was mounted against the rebels in this Albanian 
frontier region, and extended to strongholds in the neighbourhood of Mt. Vitsi 
and Lake Prespa, farther north. By August 19 it was announced that 7000 
rebels had been routed from 340 square miles in the Mt. Vitsi area, and that 
northward from Lake Prespa to Florina the area close to the Yugoslav border 
had been cleared. Since January the rebel strength has been reduced from 
25,000 to 10,000, Much booty was captured from the rebels, and Mr. Hoffman, 


DECORATED 
GRAMMOS 


VILLAGE 


_ 
on 
INSPECTING 
DURING THE 


5 
pn * 


ARMS 
RECENT SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS 


CAPTURED FROM THE COMMUNIST REBELS BY 
IN THE MT. 


VITSI AREA: HIS 


THE KING OF THE HELLENES. 


HAMMERING AT GUERILLA POSITIONS ON THE 


GREEK NORTHERN FRONT: 


TROOP OF 25-POUNDERS IN ACTION. 


“ HELL-DIVER " 
USED 


THE NEW U.S. 
THESE AIRCRAFT WERE 


the battle area, was greatly im- 
pressed with the scale of the success. The 
offensive was renewed on August 25 against 
rebels holding a triangular area with its base 
on the Albanian frontier and its perimeter on 
the Greek side, measuring some 40 miles, and 
running along the Sarandaporos and Aliakmon 
rivers in wooded and precipitous country. On 
August 27 Mt. Grammos was captured and the 
Starias and Baroukas passes, main gateways of the 
rebels across the frontier, which they formerly named 
the “ boulevards to Athens,’ were blocked. Two 
days later it was stated that the main resistance of 
the Communist forces in the area had been broken ; 
and on August 30 that units of the Greek 8th Division 
had closed the Communist rebel forces’ main escape 


routes into Albania by taking Steno, Golio and 
[Continued above, right. 


who visited 


BOMBERS GOING 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


THE GREEK ARMY 
MAJESTY 


A GREEK ARMY 


INTO ACTION AGAINST THE REBELS: 
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GREECE IN APRIL, 


ll 


i. 


IN THE GRAMMOS AREAS. 
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1947: A MAP 
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TRATING THE VARIOUS AREAS (MARKED IN 
BLACK) CONTROLLED BY REBELS. 
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SUCCESS AT MOUNT GRAMMOS; AND MAPS 
ILLUSTRATING THE GENERAL SITUATION. 





CAPTURED DURING THE RECENT HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS IN THE MT. VITSI 
AREA ON THE GRECO-ALBANIAN FRONTIER: REBEL ARTILLERY AND WAR MATERIAL. 


CONSTRUCTED OF LAYERS 
OF LOGS AND PROOF 
AGAINST ARTILLERY 
FIRE : A REBEL GUERILLA 
PILL-BOX ON MT. VITSI, 
ONLY VULNERABLE TO 
ATTACK BY U.S. “ HELL 
DIVERS.” 
Continued 
Kamenik heights in 
the southern Grammos. 
Campaigning difficulties 
are great, but the 
rocket-firing Spitfires and 
new “hell-diver”" 
bombers from the United 
States have helped to 
drive the rebels from 
strong positions. 
Casualties have been 
heavy, and pleas have 
been issued for heli 
copters to assist’ in 
evacuating wounded, as 
OP. oe es ~ : . ' : they have to endure a 
SHOWING IN THE DISTANCE, THE PEAK OF KAMENIK MOUNTAIN: GREEK SOLDIERS AND ics ' 2 forty-eight-hour journey 
U.S. OBSERVERS WATCHING THE ASSAULT ON REBEL POSITIONS IN THE MT. GRAMMOS ; 7 : ie ae to casualty clearing 
~~. ; : a centres. These victories 


SECTOR ON AUGUST 29. 
aa cannot settle the Greek 


frontier question until 

the attitude of her neigh- 

bours is defined, as rebels 

escape over the borders 

and return. On Aug. 2¢ 

it was reported that the 

TYPICAL OF THE WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN TAKING AN ACTIVE Albanian Government 
PART IN THE FIGHTING: A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD REBEL WOUNDED hed endeared tie trentier 
IN THE FOOT DURING THE MT. GRAMMOS BATTLE. Peatinal talon 


yw 


” 


AN ATTACK ON REBEL POSITIONS IN THE GRAMMOS BY “ HELL-DIVER BOMBERS FROM THE 
: THESE AIRCRAFT AND THE ROCKET-FIRING SPITFIRES WERE USED WITH GREAT EFFECT. 


a 1 et 
ee SS | “ tes ¥. 


TELEPHONING FROM HIS FORWARD COMMAND POST: THE COMMANDER OF THE GREEK 
IOTH MOUNTAIN DIVISION DURING THE OPENING OF THE MT. VITSI OFFENSIVE AGAINST 
REBELS. 
Continued 
forces to intern all armed persons crossing their borders; and the setting-up of a Free Albanian 
Committee in Paris is considered of political significance, but in the meantime, stories of 
Albanian soldiers being killed in Greek territory and of shooting from across the border con- 
tinue. Mr. Cannelopoulos, the Minister for War, who has been touring Northern Greece, stated 
recently that Communism was defeated in Greece. He added that, though the Greek domesti 
problem was solved, the frontier question was not yet settled. On September 3 the Albanian 


SREECE IN OCTOBER, 1948: AMAP SHOWING GREECE TO-DAY: REBELS HAVE BEEN os 
THE REBELS’ SUCCESS AT ITS PEAK, AND CLEARED FROM THE PELOPONNESUS AND efence Ministry announced that 227 Greek guerilla troops who crossed the border during the 


THE LARGE AREAS THEY CONTROLLED. DRIVEN INTO ISOLATED POCKETS. Grammos mountains fighting had been interned. 
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“A PROUD DAY FOR BRITISH CIVIL’ AVIATION”: THE WORLD'S GREATEST AIR-LINER, THE 130-TON BRISTO 


The world's largest air-liner, the great Bristol Brabazon /., was first planned in runway. However, conditions were almost ideal, with excellent visibility, and 
1943 and put into production late in 1945. The project, comprising two air- Mr. Pegg took the aircraft off the ground during the very first run. It rose 
craft, the assembly hall and the special — runway, has been estimated to after a run of about 500 yards and continued on a straight course for a few 
cost in all £12,000,000. On September 3 the Srabazon /. moved under her own minutes ; the under-carriage was retracted and the great air-liner, gaining height, 
power for the first time and did a series of taxi-ing tests on the Filton runway. soared over the Lansdown hills. Later it turned towards the Bristol Channel, 
On September 4, it was expected that these tests would be continued and -that the rays of the sun catching it and making its wings sparkle with silver and 
Mr. A. J. Pegg, the pilot of the aircraft and the chief test pilot of the Bristol gold against a background of blue sky and scattered white clouds. Turning 
Aeroplane Company, might perhaps take the aircraft for a short ‘“hop"’ on the again, it sailed over the Filton airfield at about 1800 ft. and swept out on 
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BRISTOL BRABAZON I1., TAKES TO THE AIR FOR HER FIRST FLIGHT—“A WONDERFUL RIDE” OF 27 MINUTES. 


ind another circuit over Gloucester before returning for perhaps the most important which will have collected an immense amount of information. After landing 
ose event, its first landing. It approached steadily at about 100 knots, touched Mr. Pegg said that it had been a wonderful ride’ and that everything went 
lew jown at approximately 80 knots and drew to a standstill in some 600 yards as well as they hoped. In a telegram of congratulation, Mr. Strauss, Minister of 
ht, It was in the air for twenty-seven minutes. It carried 4000 gallons of fuel Supply, wrote: “ This is a proud day for British civil aviation; it confirms ou 
rel, and took off at a weight of 210,000 Ib. (nearly 94 tons—the full weight of the faith in this great enterprise and is an inspiration to us all. The successful first 
ind aircraft is 130 tons) and for most of its flight cruised at about 140 knots (over flight foreshadows the time when Britain's civil aircraft will lead the world."’ The 
ing 161 m.p.h.) and reached an altitude of between 3500 and 4000 ft. More than Brabazon |. is 177 {t. long, with a wing-span of 230 ft., the tail fin being 50 ft. high 


on half of the huge hull was occupied with 1000 automatic recording instruments, It has eight Bristol Centaurus XX. engines, each developing over 2500 h.p 
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SIR BERTRAND 
JERRAM. 


(Left.) Appointed Am- 
bassador to Chile in suc- 
cession to Sir John Leche, 
who has retired. Sir 
Bertrand, who is fifty- 
seven, has been Minister 
to Austria since last year 
He entered the Levant 
Consular Service in 1913 
and has since served in 
Russia, the Baltic States, 
Poland, Spain, Sweden 
and Argentina. 
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DAME 
DEHRA PARKER. 


(Right.) Dame Dehra 
Parker became Northern 
Ireland's first woman 
Cabinet Minister on 
August 26, when she was 
appointed Minister of 

ealth and Local Govern- 
ment. She is also the first 
woman member of the 
Northern Ireland Privy 
Council. She was Pari. 
Sec. to the Ministry of 
Education, Northern 

Ireland, 1937-44. 
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"GEN. SIR WALTER KIRKE 
Died on September 3, aged 
seventy-two. He was Director- 
General of the Territorial Army, 
1936-39, when he organised a 
great recruiting campaign. In 
July, 1939, he became Inspector- 
General, Home Defence, and on 
the outbreak of war became 


i 


" LT.~GEN. WALTER C. SHORT. 


Died on September 2, aged sixty- 
nine. He was Military Commander 
of Pearl Harbour at the time of 
the Japanese attack. He was re- 
lieved of his command during a 
Presidential Board inquiry which 
decided that he and Admiral 
Kimmel were guilty of dereliction 
C.-inC., Home Forces. In May, of duty. Later a Congressional 
1940, his appointment terminated inquiry found them guilty of 
and he retired with promotion to errors of judgment but not 
the Grand Cross of the Bath. dereliction of duty. 


a, —— 
MR. A. J. PEGG. ‘\ 
(Left.) Chief test pilot | 
of the Bristol Aero- } 
plane Company. He | 
piloted the 130-ton 
Brabazon air-liner on 
the taxi-ing and initial 
flight trials which 
started last week-end. 
His co-pilot was Mr. 
Walter Gibb, one ofthe | 
Company's younger 
test pilots, formerly in } 
the RAF. A photo- | 
graph of the Brabazon, } 
taken during her first 
flight, appears on pages 
seh and 385. i 


ADM. ‘SIR D. BOYD 


(Right.) Appointed 
Headquarters Com- 
missioner for Sea 
Scouts. Admiral Sir 
Denis Boyd, who is 
fifty-eight, was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 
| British Pacific Fleet 
from 1946 to 1948. He 
joined the Royal Navy 
as a midshipman in 
' 1906; and served in 
{ both World Wars. 
From 1943-45 he was 
Fifth Sea Lord and 
Chief of Naval Air 
Equipment. 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA IN LONDON SINCE 1946: \ 
\ THE LATE MR, JOHN A, BEASLEY. } \ i 
} The ne re H - unadiog, Wilah Commiesioner for Australia in London {| TO RETIRE FROM THE 8.B.C. NEXT JUNE: \ 

since ‘ sudden Ss ‘ \ 

om 5 ~ diec a e An ~ pital in Sydney on September 2 at the age SIR ADRIAN BOULT, THE CONDUCTOR. , 
; Cr hill. look full : : i } y-three e was Australian Minister of Supply and Shipping from \ 
} re -— y oe ing fully recovered from the chill he caught ) | 1941-45, and was Minister of Defence from 1945-46. Mr. Beasley was one Sir Adrian Boult is to retire from the post of conductor of the } 

in the South of France, arrived by air at Biggin Hill Airfield, of the strongest personalities in Australian politics and a determined }{ B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra next June. He intended to retire | 
Kent, from Nice, on September 1. His doctor, Lord Moran, } ' trom the B.B.C. when he reached the official retiring age of 
\ 





























sss gonna connanesseoeessasennnananannnenangygynnndl 
f MR. WINSTON ‘\ 
' CHURCHILL, WITH MRS. CHURCHILL, AT BIGGIN HILL. 


/ WELCOME BACK TO ENGLAND: 


K \ opponent of Communism. Born on a farm at Werribee, near Melbourne, 
a eompanies se the —. ae, Sen hill, who can be seen} he spent his early life after leaving school as an electrician. After develop- sixty last April, but at the request {of the B.B.C. he consented | 
ln ‘ ar phe ograp + mes ¢ sf e a oy 0 meet her husband } } ing an interest in trade union affairs, he was appointed Australian delegate | to prolong his period of service. Sir Adrian Boult recently |} 

efore leaving, Mr. Churchill spoke to the station commander. } \ to the International Labour Conference at Geneva in 1926. i \ returned from a tour of the United States. ; 
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f THE TWO SIDES WHICH SHARED THE COUNTY CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP IN THE FIRST TIE SINCE 1889 : (LEFT) YORKSHIRE ; AND (RIGHT) MIDDLESEX. 


YORKSHIRE ; (TOF ROW, L. TO KR.) D. B. CLOSE, F. 8, TRUEMAN, J. V. WILSON, A. MASON, W. H. H. SUTCLIFFE, MIDDLESEX: (TOP ROW, L. TO BR.) J. YOUNG, S. M. BROWN, L. GRAY, J. J. WARR, L. COMPTON, H. SHARP 
F. A. LOWSON ; (SEATED, L. TO RB.) BE. LESTER, L. MUTTON, N. W. D. YARDLEY (CAPTAIN), D. Vv. BRENNAN D. RICHARDS (TRAINER AND MASSEUR); (MIDDLE ROW) J. D. ROBERTSON, J. SIMS, RB. Ww. v. ROBINS, 
~ . C Cute oh saiaatioe od F. G. MANN (CAPTAIN), W. J. EDRICH, D. COMPTON; (ON GROUND) A. THOMPSON AND J. G. DEWES. 

he last stages of this year’s County Cricket ampionship were full of interest. On August 20 Middlesex They m i , 

had a ewe lead of 20 points, but were beaten by Surrey and on August 24 the position was open, with in he Ag RA. inte total to 190 (14 hs ay a teghy, at — joint 
Yorkshire, Worcestershire and Surrey all in pursuit of the leaders. orcester and Surrey both failed to hampions with Middlesex. The t occasion of a tie in the Championship was in 1889, when Surre 

win, but Yorkshire and Middlesex both won, the latter completing their County programme with Notts and Lancashire shared the title. The Yorks photograph is a mid-season one and does not ra 
192 points (14 wins, 3 losses, 9 draws). Yorkshire had a match in hand, and stood at 180 points the batsman Watson or Wardle and Coxon, bowlers who did much for the County during the season. 
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GATHERINGS FORMAL A SURVEY OF HOME 
AND INFORMAL. ? NEWS IN PICTURES. 
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AT BRIDLINGTON FOR THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS: POSING FOR CAMERAMEN BEFORE LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF EDINBURGH FROM THE 
SIR WILLIAM LAWTHER (PRESIDENT), WITH MR. W. WOL- IN THE LINER MAURETANIA: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS (LEFT) LORD PROVOST: SIR DONALD CAMERON, MAYOR OF 
STENCROFT, MR. A. CONNELLY AND DAME ANNE LOUGHLIN. AND MR. BEVIN ON THE SPORTS DECK. DUNEDIN, N.Z. (LEFT), WITH THE CASKET. 

The Eighty-first Trades Union Congress opened at the Spa Royal Mr. Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps left Southampton on August 31 in Among those present in Edinburgh for the International Festival 
Hall at Bridlington on September 5, and the Prime Minister, the Mauretania for the financial discussions in Washington which were of Music and Drama was Sir Donald Cameron, Mayor of Dunedin, 
Mr. Attlee, arranged to address the Congress on September 7. due to start on September 7. Before leaving, Mr. Bevin said ;: “ We are New Zealand, who is visiting this country under the auspices of 
The most important debate of the week, on wages, prices and about to proceed to the United States to meet both our American and the British Council. On August , he received the Freedom of 

profits, was scheduled to take place on the following day Canadian friends on one of the most important missions in history.” Edinburgh from the Lord Provost, Sir Andrew Murray. 


THE FIRST BELGIAN TO SWIM THE CHANNEL : M. FERNAND DU MOULIN COMING ASHORE AT THE SHAKESPEARE CLIFF AFTER 
BEING IN THE WATER FOR 22 HOURS, AND WELCOMED BY HOLIDAY-MAKERS. IN EDINBURGH FOR THE FESTIVAL: THE EARL OF HARE 
On September 3, M. Fernand Du Moulin staggered ashore at the Shakespeare Cliff, Dover, having swum the Channel in 22 hours WOOD AND HIS FIANCEE, MISS MARION STEIN. 
He was welcomed by a crowd of holiday-makers on the beach before returning to Calais in the boat which had accompanied him. The Earl of Harewood and his fiancée, Miss Marion Stein, have 
M. Du Moulin was born at Maestricht, in the Netheriands, and settled in Belgium twenty years ago. During the war he was a been spending some days in Edinburgh, and have attended some 
leader of the resistance movement at Liége of the Festival productions. They went to the King’s Theatre, 
with the Princess Royal, to see “ Un Ballo in Maschera.” After- 
wards members of the Glyndebourne Opera Company were presented 
to them. The marriage of the Earl of Harewood and Miss Stein 
has been arranged for September 29. 





AT THE OPENING OF THE SCOTTISH INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION: H.M. THE QUEEN, WITH THE LISTENING TO AN ADDRESS READ FROM A PRESENTATION SCROLI COLIN 

LORD PROVOST, MR. VICTOR WARREN, AND SIR STEVEN BILSLAND. AND STANLEY SMITH (LEFT) WELCOMED AT VARMOUTH, 1.0.W., ON AUGUST 70 

On September 1, H.M. the Queen, accompanied by Princess Margaret, visited Glasgow to open the Scottish On August 30, the Smith brothers, who recently sailed their home-built 20-ft, yacht across the 

Industries Exhibition in the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow. Her Majesty was welcomed by the Lord Provost of Atlantic, arrived at their home town, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. A reception committee presented 

Glasgow, Mr. Victor Warren, and toured the Exhibition with him and Sir Steven Bilsland. President of the them with an illuminated scroll and the whole town was en féte for the occasion ey were 
Scottish Council (Development and Industry). towed into harbour by the lifeboat of which their father is coxzswain. 
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PART from the Disseldorf “‘ Faust,’’ still to come 
4 as I write, drama at this year’s Edinburgh 
Festival has been split sharply between plays from 
the native stem—led once more by a revival of “ The 
Thrie Estaits ""—and two pieces of soul-searching by 
modern authors. Each of 
these might just as well 
have been produced (as 
one, Mr. Eliot’s, probably 
will be) in the West End 
of London as under the 
lee of that magnificent 
crag of the Castle Rock 
rising like a_ national 
battle-cry above 
Edinburgh. But both 
“The Thrie_ Estaits" 
and Allan Ramsay’s “‘ The 
Gentle Shepherd” are 
unclouded Scots. No 
doubt Tyrone Guthrie 
and his players could 
transport them south of 
the Border ; but I like to 
think of these productions 
as good wines that do 
not travel. They are 
Edinburgh’s own, to be 
set always in memory in 
the Assembly Hall of the 
Church of Scotland or— 
after midnight has 
sounded-—in the tranquil 
candle-lit elegance of the 
Royal High School. 

By now the quality of 
“The Thrie_ Estaits”’ 
is celebrated. Tyrone 
Guthrie has taken Robert 
Kemp's acting text of 
the fierce and robust satire by Sir David Lindsay 
of the Mount—played at Linlithgow in 1540 before 
King James the Fifth and Marie de Lorraine— 
and thrust it upon the platform stage in a production 
marshalled and bannered with extraordinary pictorial 
effect. Much of the play is rough-and-ready stuff ; 
but, with Guthrie’s driving power behind it, it comes 
to the stage with an exhilarating sting. Someone 
has called the presentation flexible. That, surely, 
is understatement: the old piece seems to explode 
on the stage as a full-charged comber explodes upon a 
rock and spreads across it in a flourish of foam. 

Here is a rich memory; yet, when I recall this 
Festival, I may think first of a gentle, leisured tinkle 
of word and song in the lovely formal hall of the 
Royal High School. The pastoral of ‘“‘ The Gentle 
Shepherd ” (1725), by Allan Ramsay, the Edinburgh 
wigmaker, has little in it innately dramatic, It took 
a Tyrone Guthrie to realise how its simplicity and 
grace must enchant if the piece were played not in 
a theatre proper at the proper hour, but around 
midnight (when the occasion is silvered with fantasy) 
in a room of matching grace lit by soft primrose 
candle-shine. In Edinburgh the performance begins 
at eleven-thirty ; for two hours the shadows flit and 
sing on their tiny white prow of a stage flanked by 
footmen holding branched silver candlesticks. About 
them the audience melts into the darkness. It is 
hard to say why this quiet, intimate recital of ballad 
and rhyming verse should so sigh and linger in recol- 
lection ; but it does, most potently. I shall remember 
coming out at half-past one in the warm, still morning 
and walking away down Princes Street to see the 
roof-line of the Old Town, just vaguely discernible, 
pinned on the glimmering sky beyond the valley. The 
modest beauties of the Guthrie production 


“THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL'S MAIN GIFT TO THE SERIOUS DRAMA" : 
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SYMBOLS AND SAINTS. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


I have to admit myself unresponsive. The piece, 
clouded by symbols and abstractions, is written in 
verse that might equally be prose; it is fluent and 








“A TALE OF IRELAND TOWARDS THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
THAT SHOULD SUCCEED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE TWENTIETH": “ THE 
KING OF FRIDAY'S MEN "-—A SCENE FROM THE PLAY AT THE LYRIC, 
HAMMERSMITH, SHOWING (L. TO RB.) UNA (INGRID BURKE), BARTLEY 
DOWD (NIALL MACGINNIS) AND RORY COMMONS (JOE LINNANE). 


A SCENE FROM “THE COCKTAIL PARTY,” T. S. ELIOT'S PLAY IN VERSE 
WHICH HAS CAUSED THE CRITICS, AND PLAYGOING EDINBURGH, TO BE RENT BY DISSENSION. 

London playgoers will be able to judge for themselves in the autumn the merits of “ The Cocktail Party,” the verse play by T. S. Eliot, 
which has been performed for the first time at the Edinburgh Festival. Mr. Trewin says that “ its 
performance by all concerned—especially Irene Worth and Alec Guinness—could hardly be improved.” Of the play itself Mr. Trewin says: 
In spite of its earnestness and its unexpected flicks of wit, I found it too often blurred and tedious.” 
(I. to r.) Alec Guinness, Robert Flemyng, Cathleen Nesbitt, Ernest Clark, Donald Houston and Irene Worth in a scene from the play in which 
Ursula Jeans appears as Mrs. Edward Chamberlayne. 


roduction by E. Martin Browne, and 


(Photograph, “‘ The Scotsman."’) 
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colloquial, but it does not fire the spirit. One expects 
a verse play to hang out the banners. Mr. Eliot, | 
am afraid, flutters a handkerchief, though as “ The 
Cocktail Party "’ proceeds, its lines begin to haunt the 
ear with a queer, dying fall. Superficially, the plot 
has to do with the 
familiar problems of 
modern love; but the 
dramatist goes deeper. He 
is telling us, I assume, to 
search our hearts, to 
discard shams, and to 
choose honestly the way 
of life that, however 
bitter and apparently 
unrewarding it may be, is 
truly ours. Each of us 
must work out his sal- 
vation with diligence. Mr. 
Eliot presents as his First 
Preacher a Harley Street 
consultant who seems to 
me to be both smug and 
intolerably patronising 
and who is aided mys- 
teriously in his task of 
soul-saving by a Society 
woman with a_ sharp 
tongue, and a bland young 
Civil Servant. The play 
has a blurred earnestness, 
and it can spark out 
lines of unexpected wit. 
Its union of mysticism 
and fashionable glib 
comedy, of high living 
and high thinking, quite 
defeated me; but I 
was able at least to 
appreciate the beauty of 
Irene Worth’s performance of an honest, disillusioned 
girl who makes a choice that leads her to a peculiarly 
terrible death. The entire cast, directed by E. Martin 
Browne, acted with perception and authority, and 
Mr. Eliot could not have hoped for better work than 
that of Alec Guinness, a player with a needled mind, 
and Cathleen Nesbitt as the principal “ helpers and 
servers.” 

While we had at the Royal Lyceum Theatre 
Eliot's portrait of a girl who became a saint, away 
across the Forth and westward, in the Norman Abbey 
of the burgh of Dunfermline, Robert Kemp showed 
to us a saint of another age: Margaret, the English 
Princess who was cast up on the shore of Fife to become 
a Scottish Queen, the wife of Malcolm Canmore. 
There is here much matter for a chronicle play 
Mr. Kemp's failure is in the character of Margaret 
herself, whose asceticism and religious ardour emerge 
as curiously priggish, although Rachel Kempson does 
all she can to warm the Queen into life. Still, the 
play—though I gather it takes liberties with Scots 
religious history—has more spirit and freedom than 
many of its type; Ivan Brandt’s Malcolm has both 
voice and presence—this is never a pasteboard 
monarch—and I shall not forget, in the last scene 
of John Casson’s production, the sight of the cresset- 
flares between the massive Norman pillars of the 
Abbey nave : as superb a setting as any play could have. 

So back to Edinburgh for Peter Ustinov’s psycho- 
logical melodrama, “The Man in the Raincoat,” a 
fabrication about a vixenish woman, a judge who is 
not happy in his work (but who should surely have 
the knighthood that Mr. Ustinov denies him), and a 
lover who talks and talks and talks. We have also 
the man in the raincoat and an elderly butler with a 

trick of speaking his mind. Nothing of this 


Our photograph shows 





should not be undervalued; heartier, no- 
nonsense men will not like it, but the cry 
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mattered very much, and though I gathered 
that symbolism was in the air, Mr. Ustinov 


ne ca a 


of “ Preciousness ! "' must not be raised too did not clarify it. He can be a writer of 
hastily. The only affectation at the High ; 
School is the use of a handwritten programme 
that does nothing but trouble the eye. 

It may appear odd that I have got so far 
without speaking of T. S. Eliot’s play in 
verse, ‘‘ The Cocktail Party,"’ which is the 
Festival's main gift to the serious drama. 
It is much discussed in foyer and Festival 
Club and hotel-lounge ; playgoing Edinburgh 


“THE COCKTAIL PARTY" (Royal Lyceum, Edinburgh).—Any verse play by T. S. Eliot : : 

map have Some Cngeciater © te metre ae jam oan, in spite Ss its earnestness range and imagination: this play must be 
wit, ound t t \ i : ; 

an opportunity for a second neering wen cones to London wie bound te de) this regarded as one of the accidents to which the 

autumn. Its production by E. Martin Browne, and performance by all concerned— best ‘dramatists are liable. It has an 

especially Irene Worth and Alec Guinness—could hardly be improved. excellent first-act curtain, and Mary Ellis— 
“THE MAN IN THE RAINCOAT” (Royal Lyceum, Edinburgh) —Peter Ustinov's melo- , mo - les 

acting with a downright passion—Alan 








drama of passion, conscience, and revenge gives the impression of a short, one-act play 
panne | oy gp a ae ; ¥ Wheatley, and George Coulouris strive to 
ENTL nbui estival).—Allan Ramsay’ » ¢ of : ” : 
| by Robert Kemp, with airs by Cedric ho Davie, comes to us in Ay }—~ ~~ Guthrie keep us interested in the behaviour of their 
production, candle-lit at midnight. Duncan Macrae, Gudrun Ure and Douglas Campbell agitated minnows, people who need sustained 
= notable among the Scottish players. treatment in the Eliot consulting-room. After 

, “re | “THE SAXON SAINT" (Dunfermline Abbey).—Queen Margaret of Scotland returns to . i: 
has been rent by dissension. My distin- | Dunfermline in a dignified chronicle that grows more supple as it proceeds. = the premiére it was a relief to reach the 
guished colleagues disagree. One has dismissed - ws ED @ compare eee Ayre Theatre, Hammersmith).—The first play of Royal High School and to clear one's 
nt . “ ” Lond season is a ta ’ | , : , 

the play as “a long. vague sermon. | Ghat chewld sucnsed ta tho waitite et hy gy Kg SD -—yh— mind among the light airs and the candle- 
Another has called it “a story highly ingenious . 4 Se Sa can oven. and he tells a fantastic little tale with both glow of ‘ The Gentle Shepherd,”’ a production 
in its construction, witty in its repartee, Yr ~ feast Neaaly. ng charm. An Irish cast, headed by Nia!l MacGinnis as a gentlegiant, | that is a refreshment throughout and must 
and impregnated with Christian feeling.” ————————————— certainly not expire after a single Festival 
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AFTER SEEING A PERFORM 
ANCE OF “THE THRI} 
ESTAITS "' AT THE ASSEMBL\ 
HALL ON AUGUST 31: HER 
MAJESTY AND PRINCESS 
MARGARET (IN FRONT) AND 
(BEHIND; L. TO R.) MR. 
COLIN WHITE, MISS JEAN 
TAYLOR SMITH, MR. MOUL- 
TRIE KELSALL, MISS CATHER- 
INE LAWSON, MR. JAMES 
GIBSON AND MR. DUNCAN 
MACRAE. 


ER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN, accompanied 

by Princess Margaret, left 
Balmoral on August 30 and 
went into residence at the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse 
until September 3. During 
her stay in the Scottish 
capital she visited several 
of the Festival exhibitions 
and attended a number of 
the theatrical and musical 
performances. This was the 
second occasion in three 
years on which her Majesty 
has honoured the Edinburgh 
Festival, for she went to the 
first in 1947, also accom- 
panied by H.R.H. Princess 
Margaret. On the evening 
of her arrival she and 
the Princess saw a per- 
formance of the Ballets 
des Champs Elysées, after 
which the leading dancers 
were presented. On the 
(Continued below. 


LEAVING GLADSTONE'S LAND, LAWNMARKET, AFTER VISITING THE OLD HIGHLAND TARTANS 
EXHIBITION ORGANISED BY THE EDINBURGH BRANCH OF THE SALTIRE SOCIETY : THE QUEEN, 
FOLLOWED BY PRINCESS MARGARET 

C omtemued. 

following evening both Royal ladies saw “ The Thrie Estaits.". It is half a morality 
half a political satire and wholly propaganda for the Reformation. Mr. Robert Kemp 
and Mr. Tyrone Guthrie have done a fine piece of work in adapting it for the 
modern stage. On the last evening of her visit the Queen and Princess Margaret 
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AFTER A PERFORMANCE BY THE BALLETS DES CHAMPS ELYSEES: HER MAJESTY SHAKING 
HANDS WITH MLLE. IRENE SKORIK. PRINCESS MARGARET IS STANDING ON THE LEFT 


THE ROYAL VISITORS AT THE ASSEMBLY HALL FOR A PERFORMANCE OF “THE TIIRI! 

ESTAITS "’: HER MAJESTY AND PRINCESS MARGARET ARE IN THE CENTRE THIS SCOTS 

SATIRE WAS INTRODUCED INTO THE FESTIVAL LAST YEAR AND PROVED SO SUCCESSFI! 
THAT IT WAS REVIVED THIS YEAR. 








AT THE “ ROYAL STUART" LOAN EXHIBITION IN BUTE HOUSE, CHARLOTTE SQUARE, IN 
AID OF THE SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION OF orR.s' CLUBS THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET 
EXAMINING RELICS OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH 


heard the Glyndebourne Opera productidn of “Cosi Fan Tutte Princess Margaret 
then went to a charity ball at the City Chambers and the Queen returned to Holy 
roodhouse, later going to the Royal High Schoo! Hall for the midnight performance of 
Alan Ramsay's pastoral play, “ The Gentle Shepherd 
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CEREMONIAL; AND MAN AND NATURE IN CONFLICT AND CO-OPERATION. 


Pw ~ 
TIME-TABLE : AN INGENIOUS DEVICE TO COMBAT THE SWARMS OF COLORADO BEETLES WHICH HELD 
SWARMS OF THE PESTS CLIMBING UP ITALIAN TRAINS: THE DRIVER FIXING A BROOM TO A WHEEL OF THE ENGINE. 
metals of the permanent-way between Como and Milan, forcing heavy locomotives to slow up and 


rime has now been added to the long indictment of the Colorado beetle—that of disrupting 
On August 29 it was reported that swarms of these pests invaded the even stop. In places the insects were heaped up over an inch thick. 


COLORADO BEETLES WHICH INTERFERED WITH AN ITALIAN RAILWAY 
ON TO THE RAILS BETWEEN MILAN AND COMO, 


A fresh 
in Italian railway time-table. 


A BAMBOO “ JUNGLE " IN CORNWALL: THE CANES ARE BEING CULTIVATED TO PROVIDE INDICATING THE HEIGHT TO WHICH THE CORNISH CANES GROW BEFORE THEY ARE CUT; 
RAW MATERIAL FOR THE MANY INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THEY ARE USED. WORKERS PUTTING. THEM UP TO DRY AND TO COLOUR IN THE SUN. 


A 25-acre “ jungle’ of bamboo now waves at Lanivet, near Bodmin, Cornwall. These canes are being tests have shown that British canes have an ultimate tensile strength equal to that of the Asiatic- 
ultivated to supply the many industries for which bamboo is needed. It is reported that laboratory grown variety used in the past. They are slightly different in colour and a little smaller. 


AN AMERICAN NAVAL PILOT IMMERSED IN ICED WATER IN 
ORDER TO DEMONSTRATE THE EFFICACY OF A FLYING SUIT 
TO PROTECT PILOTS FORCED TO BALE OUT IN ARCTIC WATERS. 


A United States naval pilot, at the annual meeting of the Aero Medical 
THE CORNISH GORSEDD AT WHICH MEN AND WOMEN WERE penn, demonstrated the efficacy of a suit to protect pilots forced WATCHING THE REACTIONS OF THE PILOT IMMERSED IN 
HONOURED FOR SERVICES TO CORNWALL: BARDS IN BLUE to out over Arctic waters by entering a tank of iced water. ICED WATER WHO IS APPARENTLY sco $ 
ROBES WALKING I PROCESSION THROVOM [THE STREETS Air Marshal P. C. Livingston, Director-General R.A.F. Medical Services, re ee jane vob 
a ’ a ¢ a U.S. Admiral, and Professor W. Franks, Professor of Medical Research, AIR MARSHAL P. C. LIVINGSTON, R.A.¥., REAR-ADMIRAL 
OF ST. AUSTELL. Banting Institute, University of Toronto, watched his reactions. BERTRAM GROESBECK, U.S.N., AND PROFESSOR W. FRANKS. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE NEWS OF THE DAY: 
TOPICAL EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 





IN HAMMERFEST HARBOUR, NORWAY : THE U.S. SUBMARINE TUSK, WHICH LOST SIX OF HER CREW 
WHILE GOING TO THE RESCUE OF HER SISTER-SUBMARINE COCHINO. 





The U.S. submarine Tusk left Hammerfest for Tromsé on August 27 with the 76 injured and other survivors from VISITING THE THAMES : THE ARGENTINE TRAINING CRUISER LA ARGENTINA, WITH NAVAL 


the accident in which her sister-submarine Cochino exploded and sank in Arctic waters on August 26. Before CADETS ON BOARD, AT GREENWICH. THE CRUISER WAS BUILT IN THIS COUNTRY. 
the submarine’s deparfure, an aircraft arrived from London with an American surgeon. The crew of the Cochino 
made an amazing escape from the doomed submarine when they climbed across a narrow plank to the Tusk. 


The Argentine Training cruiser La Argentina, carrying 120 cadets under training, arrived at Greenwict 
on September | for a week's visit. She was met by British and Argentine naval officers and representatives 
| : ee of the Argentine Embassy. The ship was visited by the Argentine Ambassador, Sefior Don Ricard: 
: , } " . de Labougle. La Argentina was built in this country by Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs 

- THE ASHRIDGE COL- 

LEGE CONTROVERSY : 

(LEFT) MR. M. LING 

AND MR. L. KENNEDY, 

WHOSE DISMISSAL 

NOTICES WERE CON- 

FIRMED ON AUG, 30; 

AND (RIGHT) “A 

VIEW OF ASHRIDGE 

COLLEGE OF CITIZEN- 

SHIP, WHOSE PRINCI- 

PAL, SIR BERNARD 

PAGET, HAS ALSO 

BEEN DISMISSED. 


On August 30 it was 
announced that the pro- 
visional notice of dis- 
missal given to General 
Sir Bernard Paget, princi- 
~ of the Ashridge 

liege of Citizenship, 
and to the three educa- 
tional officers—Colonel 
Cc. j. ierper, Mr. M, 
Ling and Mr. L. Ken- 
nedy—in May had been 
confirmed. Since then 
both Viscount Davidson, 
chairman of the gover- 
nors, and General Sir 
Bernard Paget, have 
ventilated their differ- 
ences of view in the 
Press. Mr. Arthur 
Bryant, who contributes 
our weekly “Our Note- 
book” article, is chair- 
man of the Ashridge 

Educational Council. 
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COMMEMORATING THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ENTRY OF GERMAN FORCES INTO POLAND: TESTED FOR RESISTANCE TO IMPACT, PENETRATION, AND HEAT AND 
(L. TO R.) F/O. B. MALINOWSKI, LIEUT.-COL. A. BIELINSKE, GENERAL ANDERS AND C.P.0. L. IGLANTOWICZ INSULATION AGAINST ELECTRIC SHOCK A NEW HELMET ISSUED 
AT THE CENOTAPH. TO MIDDLESEX FIREMEN ‘ 
On September 4, some 5000 Polish men and women attended a ceremony at the Cenotaph in Whitehall to commemorate New type lightweight helmets weighing |} Ib. are being issued to Middlesex firemen 
" the tenth anniversary of the German invasion of Poland. General Anders and three Polish soldiers laid a wreath bearing to replace the steel models formerly used. They are of cork reinforced with layers of 
the inscription: “To those who died for freedom, from Polish comrades in arms whose country is not yet free.” Among fibre. Our photograph illustrates the tests they undergo. The square steel plate, 
those present were General Odrzierzynski, who commanded the Polish artillery in Italy, and General Komorowski, who the weight with pointed tip and a 14-lb. weight are dropped on them from a height 
L commanded the Army in Poland at the time of the rising. A bunsen burner tests heat resistance, and the helmet is also tried against electric shock 
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” is fifty-seven years since Tennyson was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Five years after that 
the “ official’’ biography by his son, Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson, appeared. It was filial and discreet. 
There was nothing disreputable to be concealed. 
As Lord Tennyson said of the Duke of Wellington : 


Whatever record leaps to light 
He never shall be shamed, 


But the poet was shy ; he was repelled by the inquisi- 
tiveness of the modern generation about the private 
lives of authors; he shared Matthew Arnold's view 
that a poet’s private life was his own private affair, 
and that the best and truest disclosure that a poet 
can give of himself, of the workings of his heart and 
his brain, of his experience of the visible and invisible 
worlds, is made through his poems. ‘‘ Why,”’ thought 

“should they peer through the keyhole, when we 
have given them all the best we have to give?” 
But to-day that doesn’t work. It is only 
a few months ago that a novel was 
published about the ‘ Marguerite "’ episode 
in Matthew Arnold's life. It was beautifully 
written ; it was sympathetic ; the descrip- 
tions of Swiss scenery were enchanting ; 
and what clues there are were most 
cunningly and plausibly followed up. But 
how can one know, for a certainty, that 
the authoress was right about the reason 
for the heart-breaking break of that affair ? 
One can’t. And if people in a position 
to know don’t produce all the available 
facts about poets’ lives, the poets become 
St. Sebastians at which all the arrows, 
some of them poisoned, of conjecture will 
be shot. Had Sir Charles Tennyson, a 
grandson of the poet, not written this 
book, in which he attempts to fill up the 
lacuna in the former biography, we might 
well have had some novelist, talented or 
otherwise, comparatively conscientious or 
wild, American or English, producing a 
partly-true novel in which the young 
Tennyson would be shown to be involved 
with all sorts of strange schemes and 


women, especially women. There might 
be a ‘Forever Tennyson,” and how had died 
ghastly that would be! 

Sir Charles was evidently the man, 


as in all modesty he admits, to supplement 

his uncle’s “ Life.” ‘ Having satisfied myself that 
a new life of the poet was justified, I then had 
to consider whether I was the person to write it. 
It appeared to me that I have, by circumstance, 
certain qualifications denied to others better fitted 
by experience and scholarship for so formidable a 
task. I am fortunate 
enough to have known and 
clearly to remember the 
poet in his later years. I 
have talked with and 
questioned many who knew 
him intimately, and (most 
important of all) I have 
been able to study many 
hundreds of letters ex- 
changed between the poet's 
father and grandfather and 
their immediate family 
and friends, which have 
hitherto been quite 
unknown, These have 
enabled me to describe 
fully for the first time 
events, which, I feel, had 
a decisive influence on his 
life and character.” I have 
my reservations about that 
last sentence: to me, 





ALFRED TENNYSON 
A MINIATURE BY MISS DIXON. 


“ The overwhelming success of ‘ 
writes Charles Tennyson in the life of his grand- 
father reviewed on this page, 
come at a more opportune moment for Tennyson. 
Five weeks before its publication the Poet Laureate 


written to the poet from Windsor Castle offering 
him the Laureateship.” 
from the book by Courtesy of the publisher Macmillan.) 





THE MOTHER OF THE POET ALFRED LORD 
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A NEW LIFE OF A GREAT ENGLISH POET. 


“ ALFRED TENNYSON”: By HIS GRANDSON CHARLES TENNYSON.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


life, for the poet was always most unwilling to 
speak of it, and he had no opportunity of study- 
ing the family letters to which I have referred. 
Nor, of course, had he access to the countless 
reminiscences of the poet which have appeared 
in memoirs and volumes of correspondence since 
his death.” 

There is certainly an immense amount of “ new 
material’’ in the book. The former “ Life’’ was, 
predominantly, the life of a Laureate of noble mind 
and aims, associated with all the noblest men, of all 
professions, of his time, secluded with his Muse, but 
occasionally emerging from his seclusion to charge 
on behalf of a noble cause. The son had known his 
father only as an old, august and established figure ; 
and he produced a marble bust of him. He revered 
his father; and he was unable to envisage his father 
in youth or to set down the rugosities of his old 
age. Here Tennyson, at all periods, appears as a man; 


(1809-1892): FROM 


In Memoriam,’ ”’ 


“could not have 
whom he married in 
writes his grandson, 
November 5, a letter was 


{/llustrations reproduced 


there is also a great deal of family history (explaining 
much) which has never appeared before. The book 
will certainly (though that is not its author's inten- 
tion) supplant its predecessor on my shelves. 

Yet, after all, there wasn’t much more to divulge : 
and certainly nothing scandalous. Tennyson did very 
nearly join in a Spanish 
revolution (such things are 
perennial) which might have 
led to his execution: after 
that the life he led was 
the life of his poems. He 
and his fiancée were agreed 
that he was a dedicated 
Bard and waited until they 
were middle-aged to marry. 
When he emerged from 
seclusion it was into country- 
houses, clubs, and _ rich 
men's yachts, through which 
he short-sightedly wandered, 
surrendering never one iota 
of his convictions and 
growling increasingly as he 
grew older. He was never 
the “ Victorian sentimen- 
talist” which he is 
supposed to be by those 
who mistake his tenderness, 


character, barring accidents, TENNYSON: ELIZABETH TENNYSON, nee and delicacy for senti- GEORGE 
is destiny. viet mag b: mentality and cannot un- 
Sir Charles is respectful  A/!"e4 Lord Tennyson's mother was to him “One derstand that a strong 
to the work of his pre-  alwaysdoing as it were by a sort of intuition.” man can admire modesty 
decessor: he almost states  Sh¢ was Eliza mls ye ft Ty in both girls and men. 
that his task was one of marriage took place in 1805. He let loose in “ Maud” the 
supplement rather than of and in “The Vision of 
supersession. “ The memoir must always remain Sin’: underneath his downland surface there was 
the standard life of Tennyson, an_ inexhaustible a volcano. He believed in, and practised, the “ self- 
resource for all future biographers. But it is, teverence, self-control’’ which he preached; but 
for unavoidable reasons, incomplete. The author those who knew him never doubted the violence of 
could not deal adequately with his father's early feeling which, out of principle, he controlled. “A 
eo Se < =_—sew tall, black old bearded gipsy "" was the description 
°* Alfred Tennyson.” Chastes Tennyson which Sir Edmund Gosse gave me of him. “ How 


By his Grandson 


Tilustrated. (Macmillan ; 30s.) 


are you, Lord Tennyson?” asked the solicitous young 
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THE WIFE OF THE POET : EMILY TENNYSON, 
NEE SELWOOD. 

(From the Portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A.) 
In the spring of 1830 Alfred Tennyson first saw 
‘the frail wild-rose at, Emily Selwood,”” 

‘The tradition is,’ 
tne he met her atte 
in the Holywell Glen with Arthur Hallam, one 
afternoon when she had come over . 
the. Rectory, and that he greeted her with the words, 
‘Are you a Dryad or an Oread wandering here?’ 





THE FATHER OF THE 
CLAYTON 
RECTOR OF SOMERSBY. 


The second son of George Clayton Tennyson the 
elder, Alfred Lord Tennyson's father was ordained 
on December 19, 1802, and two days later was 
inducted Rector of Benniworth. In 1808 nes pevamap 
Rector of Somersby and 
degree of Doctor of 


SIR CHARLES TENNYSON, C.M.G., AUTHOR OF THE BIOGRAPHY OF HIS 
GRANDFATHER, ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson's ay Sir Charles Tennyson, is well fitted 
to write a biography of him, for he knew and clearly remembers the 
poet in his later years. Born in 1879, Sir Charles was a Whewell 
Scholar in International Law at Cambridge, and Arden Scholar at 
Gray’s Inn, and was called to the Bar in 1905. He has held many 
important offices during his career, including those of Assistant Legal 
Adviser to the Colonial Office and President of the Association ‘of Tech- 
nical Institutions. He is the author of “Cambridge from Within,” 

and has from time to time edited poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

The portrait we reproduce is by Anthony Devas. 


Gosse at a garden-party. “ Old and ugly, 
old and ugly,”’ was the Laureate’s growled 
reply as he turned away. 

The book is full of interesting stories : 
scores of Victorians come to life. The Queen 
herself is amongst them: “ Alfred’s view- 
point in politics was very sympathetic to that 
of the Queen, and when on February 14th of 
the next year (1867) he visited her at 
Osborne, the two conversed with the utmost 
freedom. He found her ‘ very merry’ and 
made her laugh by telling her of the Cockneys 
who were zlways invading his privacy. When 
she replied: ‘We are not troubled much 
here,’ he said: ‘ Perhaps I shouldn’t be 
either, your Majesty, if I could stick a 
sentry at my gates.’ She would take any 
differences of opinion in perfect good part, 
and would not be offended by remarks 
which from another she might well have 
thought disrespectful. Thus, when Alfred 
said one day : ‘ Everyone writes verses now, 
I dare say your Majesty does,’ she replied, 
meekly enough : ‘ No, I could never bring 
two lines together’; and when, after she 
had driven him herself all over her beloved 
Osborne estate, his only comment was that 
it would be a very pretty place in thirty 
years, she received it with perfect good 
humour.’ But it was not unnatural] that he 
should have had a special place in her favour. He 
was incapable of dissimulation, of which princes and 
all persons in power see a great deal, and, unlike many 
of the Queen’s subjects, he had seen the sterling 
worth of the Prince Consort. 

I don’t suppose that Sir Charles’s monumental 
book will make a sudden 
great success. Far more 
people are interested in 
“chatter about Harriet” 
than care for Shelley's 
poems, far more people are 
willing to read about Fanny 
Brawne than are willing 
to read “Hyperion”; 
Byron’s adventures and 
misadventures figure much 
more prominently in con- 
temporary books than the 
poetry which burned him 
up; and Wordsworth was 
regarded by many as dull 
until it was discovered 
that, in youth, he had been 
guilty of one lapse. The 
C.1.D. of “literary criticism” 
has not yet been able to 
trace any flagitious action to 
Tennyson, so “ what a bor- 
ing life "’ will still, so far as 
the present mood lasts, be 
the verdict of those who 
believe that only the Devil 
has the best tunes—though, 
in our own day, we have 
seen Baden - Powell and 
G. K. Chesterton snatching some of them from him. 

The poems remain : and even from the feeblest of 
them seme of our belauded contemporaries might 
learn something about shape, sound, comprehensibility, 
and purity of rhyme. 


to call at 


THE REV. 
LL.D., 
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Enderby. took 
ivil Law in art 





Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books uy 
W. R. Calvert on page 397. 
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ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION—1949. 


REMINISCENT OF A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH PAINTING: “POURING MILK "’—A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY BY W. MORTENSEN. 


The Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain arranged to open to the public its 
94th Annual Exhibition in the Society's House at 16, Princes Gate, London, S.W.7, 
on Friday, September 9. For this year's Exhibition 5300 entries were received, of 
which 863 were accepted. Limitations of space in the Society's House have again 
made it necessary to divide the Exhibition into two parts. -The first part, which 
comprises Pictorial, Colour and Stereoscopic photographs, is open from September 9 


to October 2, inclusive. The second part, which is devoted to Scientific, Nature, 
Record and Technical classes, will be open from October 8 to October 26, inclusive. 
“ Pouring Milk,” the photographic study by William Mortensen, which is reproduced 
on this page, bears a striking resemblance to the work of the Dutch Old Masters. 
The peasant girl busying herself with household duties, and the arrangement of the 
kitchen utensils, strongly recalls the subjects painted by Vermeer and Gerard Dou. 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: CAMERA STUDIES OF ACTION AND REPOSE. 


(ABOVE.) ‘“‘ AND HEAR THE 
SURF BEAT, AND BE FREE 
FROM DANGERS " : “‘ THE 
SAFE RETURN," AN R.P.S. 
EXHIBIT BY Jj. A. R. 
ADAMS, A.R.P.S. 


HE visitor to the 

Royal Photographic 
Society's 94th Annual 
Exhibition of Photo- 
graphy will see that the 
Society's high standards 
of taste and accomplish- 
ment have, once more, 
been fully maintained. 
The Royal Photographic 
Society is the premier 
photographic society in 
the world. Founded in 
1853, following the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, it 
now has a membership 
of over 6000, of whom 
about 20 per cent. are 
resident overseas. Its 
Associateship and Fel- 
lowship are awarded for 
outstanding work and 
are distinctions much 
prized by photographers 
of every nation. For the 
Pictorial Prints Section 
(which forms the first 
part of the Exhibition) 
approximately] 2300 
entries were received, of 
which 167 were accepted. 


(RIGHT.) “OLD FRIENDS, 
OLD TIMES, OLD MAN- 
NERS*': ‘“COUNCIL,"”” A 
POIGNANT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STUDY BY MRS. MILDRED 
HATRY, F.R.P.S. 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: ARCHITECTURAL AND ZOOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


(ABOVE.) ‘“‘ THE SPLEN- 
DOUR FALLS ON CASTLE 
WALLS": “CASTILLO 
DE VELEZ BLANCO”; 
BY J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE, 
F.R.P.S., WHOSE LAND- 
SCAPE STUDY HAS CAP- 
TURED THE WARMTH 
OF A SUNLIT CASTLE 
IN SPAIN. 


HE best of this 

year's pictorial 
photography, which 
can be seen in the 
R.P.S. current ex- 
hibition at 16, Princes 
Gate, London, in- 
cludes entries which 
have been sent from 
all over the world— 
from most of the 
European countries, 
China, India, Aus- 
tralia, and many of 
the States of North 
and South America. 
The Exhibition will 
remain open in Lon- 
don until October 26, 
and will then be 
transferred to The 
Atkinson Art Gal- 
lery, Southport, 
where the public will 
be able to view the 
full exhibition from 
November 5 to 
December 3. Through- 
out the period of the 
exhibition lahtern- 
slides and _ stereo- 
scopic prints and 
transparencies will be 

on view. 


(RIGHT.) “O SLEEP! 
THOU FLATTERER..."" : 
“SUNDAY SNOOZE"; 
BY MISS ANNE JACK- 
SON, F.R.P.S. AN 
EXPRESSIVE AND EN- 
TIRELY UNPOSED 
STUDY OF A SMUGLY 
SOMNOLENT SEA-LION. 
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en 


AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: AN ARTISTIC STUDY OF LIGHT AND SHADE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“ROMAN BRIDGE"; BY H. R. THORNTON, F.R.P.S.: A SUBJECT SUPERBLY HANDLED BY THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


On this and preceding pages we reproduce a small selection from the numerous “genre” picture showing people in their natural surroundings. The photograph 
photographs, covering a wide range of subjects, which form this year's Royal Photo- which we reproduce on this page is an excellent example of a landscape with figures, 
graphic Society's Exhibition. The President of the Royal Photographic Society of | conveying as it does the “ feeling” of the old Roman bridge over which a small 
reat Britain, Mr. Percy W. Harris, has said that “ pictorial photography is moving boy is climbing, bearing a laden basket and guided by his mother's hand. The 
in the right direction,” and has applauded the welcome increase in the honest | céntrast of light and shade makes it particularly effective. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
‘T*HE jacket of a novel should be saved up till one has read the book and can appreciate 
it; then it may be rather curious. Take “ A Month of Sundays,’’ by MacKinley 
Helm (Harvill Press ; 8s. 6d.)—a group of short stories about a little town in Mexico. The 
yacket says, “a first-rate escapist book"’—‘the next thing to a magic carpet” 
* introducing the reader into a fantastic world filled with sunshine, romance, superstition, 


and above all, with gaiety."" And what do we find ? 


murder, suicide, lugubrious conventionality, mondtony and frustration : a town the bright 
youths have deserted with one accord, and where a girl has lost her beauty at seventeen. 


There is no lack of sunshine, or of superstition; there 
is plenty of intrigue. But the romance and gaiety San 
Rafael affords in a lifetime would hardly keep an Anglo- 
Saxon going for six months. 

I mean, if he belonged. As a safe observer, he would 
be very apt to think it gay. Life in a hot country easily 
provokes that hallucination, and San Rafael has every- 
thing—for the looker-on. It is “ picturesque.” It has 
sun, colour and simplicity. It abounds in leisure—that 
hopeless leisure of decay by which the active North is 
so charmed. Its code is alien, rigid and bizarre, prolific 
in crimes of violence, yet at the same time generous with 
loopholes for the old Adam. “It is never a matter of 
what you do in a place ’’—the question is, how you do 
it, whether you observe the “system.” These tales 
illustrate the system, as it works out. 

| don’t suggest that they are grim; for the narrator 
is in love with San Rafael. Well—he is a North American, 
a looker-on. But he has looked at close range, for long 
periods together, and he knows a great deal about it. 
He knows the history and gossip and point of view: 
knows what is happening to all and sundry, from his 
own kitchenmaid to the impoverished Spanish noble. 
And they provide, among them, all sorts of anecdotes— 
startling, cheerful or macabre, but always lightly and 
crisply told. And all amusing, even at their farthest 
from “ gaiety."" -For Mr. Helm is thoroughly enjoying 
the scene. He has the artist's eye, a nice economy of 
stvle, and more warmth than sentiment. 

“ Time Will Darken It,’’ by William Maxwell (Faber ; 
12s. 6d.), is in a minor key, subdued and delicate. Its 
key-word is “sadness”: the inner, unacknowledged 
sadness of life itself, with its pathetic hope, its solitude 
of heart, its perverse or childish bidding for sympathy, 
its aspirations in the void—while time is drifting it all 
away. The very date has a touch of sadness. It is 1912; 
so these events in Draperville, Illinois, are not past enough 
to be historic, but just enough to be pathetically over. 
Yet, once again, the narrative is not cheerless or depressing. 
The human comedy, though sad enough to those who 
feel, is still rich in humour; and the social comedy is 
always going on. 

In the incursion of the Potters from Mississippi, both 
are reflected. The trouble with Austin King is his anxiety 
to do right; he is the toy of scruples, the predestined 
victim of rival claims. So, when the Potters asked 
themselves to stay, he couldn't refuse; they are his 
foster-cousins, and his father owed theirs a debt of grati- 
tude. On the other hand, he ought to have considered 
Martha. She is pregnant, and not well; and he loves 
her deeply, and was quite aware she wouldn't be pleased. 
Indeed, he tried to say no; but it was impossible, so he 
invited them and hoped she would understand. 

Instead of which, she made a big scene—though not 
till they were in the house. She makes a great many 
scenes, in order to be reassured and feel he does love her. 
She is for ever jealous, and yet not jealous, for the grudge 
lies deeper than that. It is resentment of his whole 
nature, of his scruples and his everlasting concern for 
everyone. And then Nora Potter, the voluble, idealistic 
child, falls in love with him. And tells him every- 
thing about it. 

All the Potters talk a great deal, in the most reck- 
lessly unguarded way; it is a feature of their Southern 
charm, and very engaging. Only it doesn’t work among 
themselves. The blue-eyed Nora is in revolt—in quest 
of something fresh, something wonderful, some under- 
standing friend with whom she can discuss Life. All 
this adolescent yearning fastens on Austin King. And 
Austin, of course, is kind to her. He goes on and on 
being kind and patient and understanding, till she and 
Martha and himself are all but worn out. And it might 
well end in tragedy. But at the eleventh hour, things 
come right again—as far as they ever do. A touching 
and ironic story, over-subtle at times, but full of delicate 
perception. 

““Man-Made Miracle,"’ by Theresa Charles (Long- 
mans ; 9s. 6d.), is workaday stuff, to be read strictly for 
the plot. At first, it looks like a “ problem novel ""— 
about artificial insemination ; and at first one may believe 
it has something there. But on second thoughts it 
becomes doubtful how the problem can fill a book, unless 
by means as artificial as itself. And this plot is even 
more so. 

Ismay, the narrator, craves for a child, but after 
seven years of marriage she has lost hope. Her husband 
advises faith and prayer. And as Ismay can't believe 
in prayer, she tries Dr. Krassinov. Of course, behind 
her husband’s back—he would be shocked silly. 

From the first appearance of the medicine-man—a 
scoffer with a hypnotic eye—we know the “ problem” 
has gone right overboard. The question now is: How 
will Aylmer find out? He finds out through the troubles 


of his wife’s sister and her worthless, bumptious little mate: a more likely couple than 
the Aylmers. But as a thriller, the whole preposterous affair is good value. 

Better than “ Look Alive,"’ by Miles Burton (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), which lacks a core of 
human interest ; for its “ heroine” is not very taking, and her attendant swain still less. 
During a country walk, they drop in on Great-Aunt Claire—Annabel’s Great-Aunt Claire, 
whom she has never seen—and find an old lady, heavily made up, lying dead in a hammock. 
When they get back with help, the corpse is sitting up, interviewing reporters. 

Of course, she must have been alive all the time. So common sense says ; but Desmond 
Merrion thinks it a queer story, worth investigation. And he turns up two corpses, 
indubitably dead, but, it seems, irrelevant. However, it is all the one story, and a most 


ingenious one. If only it looked alive. 


NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 








NEGLECTED TREASURES AND TREASURED WORTH. 


European way of life. . . . 


instructive and irritating. 


(Batsford ; 1§s.), a book 


UBLIN is still a city almost unknown to English people. . . . 
the present moment holds in its hands the future of European thought and the 


It is Dublin that at 


Phere is probably no city in Europe, perhaps not in the world, 


of 


where sunlight and air, the bringers of health and life, are so all-pervasive. ... Dublin 
is not, as are London and Paris, the combined product of several ages, but the child of 
A tranquil everyday record of one. These are but a few of the statements to be found in “ Dublin,’’ by John Harvey 


unusual character, at once informative and dogmatic, 


It is curious how nothing connected with Ireland escapes the 

















CHESS NOTES 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
SICILIAN DEFENCE. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
FLETZER PACHMAN FLETZER PACHMAN 
1.P P-QB4 7. Castles P-QR3 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 8. B-K3 Q-B2 
3. P-Q4 PxP 9. P-B4 Kt-QR4 
4. KtxP Kt-KB3 10. P-Bs B-K2 ; 
5. Kt-QB3  P-Q3 11. Q-Q3 P-QKt4 ? 
6. B-K2 P-K3 

BLACK. 


1ZI7ZeG } 
Uh ee Bi 
t7, 4A 
MiZ, G87. 


Y,8A*G ZF 


tArGe7rB 
EO Giz 


WHITE. 


Now White finds a very enterprising and original move, 
at first sight anti-positional and bad, which starts an attack 
which without any outstanding brilliancy, enables him to 
crush his opponent in another eleven moves. What would 
you play here? For the conclusion of the game, see below. 


Vi Oye 





CHESS IN ITALY. 

In the centuries immediately following the Renaissance, 
the chess players and chess writers of Italy led the world, 
and Italian manuscripts from those days are still keenly 
sought after by collectors. Nowadays, it would be idle 
to pretend that chess is not stagnating there. Count Gian 
Carlo dal Verme is an enthusiast whose time and pocket 
are always lavishly at the service of any national chess 
effort ; and if Dr. Castaldi’s medicine is as good as his chess, 
then his patients are fortunate indeed; but when, as in 
May, Venice faces Prague, with its great chess tradition, the 
result of the match is a foregone conclusion. However, the 
score, 27$—12$, represented no rout, and in the gem of 
a game we give this week, a famous young Czech expert was 
beautifully beaten by a comparatively unknown Italian. 

If an etymologist tries to confuse the issue by remarking 
that both their names are German, we must just ignore him. 

To resume our game: 

12.PxP! 

At first sight bad, for it helps Black to develop his 
previously shut-in queen's bishop. But Black has dilly- 
dallied over castling, and Fletzer perceives that he can 
break open the centre whilst the Black king is still there. 


12. BxP 14. Px Kt B-Q2? 

13. Kt-Qs! KtxKt 

After 14... BxP?, White could recover the pawn, 
with an improved position, by 15. Kt x P, Px Kt; 16. Qx B. 
Even better may be 15. Kt-Bs5. This move, 14. .. B-Q2, 
is, however, a fatal waste of time, as White demonstrates 
in exactly one move. 

15.Q-K4 B-QB1 

16.B-KKts P-B3 

Of course, if 17. .. P-Kt3, there comes 18. Bx BP, 
attacking the rook, etc. White’s next threatens 19. Bx Kt, 
QB; 20. Kt-Bé6ch. 

18. B-Q2 B-Q2 

19. QR-K1 B-KBr 

20. Kt-K6ch B» Kt 


17. B-Rgch K-Q1 


21.QxB Q Kt3ch 
22. K-R1 R-B1 
23. Q@-B7 Resigns. 


Against the threat of 24. R-K8 mate, Black is absolutely 
helpless. 


K. Jonn. | of Ely. 























touch political, Mr. Harvey, an Englishman, is no 
exception with his book, and the opinions he expresses 
in his opening chapter may well set some readers against 
him : which would be a pity, for he has much to say of 
Dublin and Dubliners, past and present, of buildings 
and the rich treasures of the city. He quite under- 
standably bewails the decline of once-magnificent build 
ings: “... practically the whole of the northern half 
of the eighteenth-century city is one enormous slum. 
The wide streets of noble brick and granite houses, abso 
lutely unsurpassed as architecture and town-planning 
of their period, and the most notable survival to be found 
in the capital, are seen on closer inspection to house 
thousands of the great unwashed, living in inconceivable 
circumstances at the centre of the most exquisite capital 
in Europe.” The extent of Mr. Harvey's enthusiasm for 
Dublin can be measured by those last six words. 

Not that the Englishman in general and the Londoner 
in particular can assume any superior or self-righteous 
attitude when considering the neglect and indifference 
of Dubliners towards the architectural gems of the past. 
Harry Williams opens his book, “‘ South London "’ (Robert 
Hale ; 15s.), as follows: “ Once, long ago, the seeds of 
a fair and lovely city were sown on the southern shore 
of the River Thames, The jungle of weeds which has 
choked their growth in modern times is a reflection both 
upon our taste and our common sense.”” Of the brave 
panoply of past glory “little remains but a wasteland 
of mean streets in which the wage-slaves of the present 
era live in a mass helplessness which would have astonished 
the villein or borderer of early mediawval times.’’ Small 
wonder he found the search for the soul of South London 
in its desert of bricks and mortar a well-nigh hopeless 
quest. Yet in his search he trod historic and hallowed 
ground, the Deptford of Drake and the Bankside of 
Shakespeare, the Borough of Chaucer and Jack Cade, the 
Battersea of Wilberforce and the Woolwich of Lovelace 
and Grimaldi. Almost invariably, however, he can but 
use the glories of the past to emphasise the shame of 
the present. But not all is despair. The County Hall 
is a splendid building, while beyond the lovely West- 
minster Bridge the South Bank achieves dignity, if not 
beauty, along the mile and a quarter of the Albert 
Embankment. 

There is little evidence of regret or dismay in another 
topographical work which tells of the fate that has over 
taken the earliest significant example of a great tradition 
in domestic building. ‘“ Dudley : As It Was and As It Is 
To-day,’ by G. Chandler, M.A., F.L.A., and I. C. Hannah, 
M.A., F.S.A, (Batsford; 21s.), is a beautifully produced 
but somewhat heavy book in which we learn that the 
Castle was first a military stronghold, the seat of its lords 
and the visible symbol of power ; after the Civil War it 
became gradually an archzxological curiosity and a beauty 
spot ; and finally “ its grounds became the site of a famous 
Zoo designed by Lubetkin and Tecton, which has been 
visited by millions of people attracted by the threefold 
appeal of the wild animals, the beautiful hillside and 
the ancient Castle Keep from which unfolds a magnificent 
panorama of several counties.” 

To the delightful County Books there is now added 
“ Cornwall,'’ by Claude Berry (Robert Hale; 15s.). 
According to A. L. Rowse, a fellow-Cornishman, its virtue 
is its authenticity, for “it springs out of the very life 
of the Cornish people and its peculiar quality is given 
by its author’s deep sympathy with, and love for, that 
life... ." That is the impression it leaves on the non- 
Cornish reader, also. It is a “ full” book of fact and 
anecdote, of piskies and pilchards, smugglers and saffron 
cake, miners and Methodists, the Prayer Book Rebellion 
and the Tinners’ Parliament ; a guide to a visitor and a 
lure to all. Mr. Berry gives what he says is one of the 
best Cornish stories. It is of a countryman who, having 
been to market and had a good many drinks, fell asleep 
when driving home. A friend, thinking this a good 
opportunity to point a moral, took the pony out of the 
shafts. Some hours later the sleeper awoke and solemnly 
surveyed the scene. “ Now, which is it?” he asked 
himself. “If I'm Jan Trewhiddle, I've been an’ lost 
a pony; but if | baint Jan Trewhiddle, I've been an’ 
found a trap!" The curious thing is that this story is 
told in West Cumberland about a farmer returning with 
two carts from Whitehaven market. 

What a tireless wanderer W. A. Poucher is! Two 
more of his beautiful picture-books tell of “‘ Wanderings 
in Wales’’ (Country Life; 308.) and “ The Magic of 
Skye "’ (Chapman and Hall; 30s.). In the former he 
travels with his camera from Abergavenny to Rhayader, 
from Swansea to Pembroke, from Cardigan to Bangor, 
with many diversions. He found “ treasured solitudes " 
comparatively unknown and unexplored, and was sur- 
prised at the beauty of the seascape in the south. In 
Skye he discovered that solitude is not to be searched 


for; it can be had within a short distance of any habitation. Needless to say, the 
photographs which illustrate these two books are most entrancing. 

In the English Cathedrals Series we now have “ The Glories of Ely Cathedral,"’ with text 
by Raymond Birt and photographs by A. W. Kerr (Winchester Publications ; 21s.). The 
history of this great fane is as interesting and dramatic as the appearance of the Cathedral 
in the midst of the fens is startling. It was as far back as a.p. 673 that St. Etheldreda, 
Queen of Northumbria, founded her mixed community of monks and nuns on the site, 
but it was not until 1081 that Abbot Simeon set to work on the vast cathedral by the side 
of the Saxon building, and a hundred years went by before it was completed. Text and 
photographs alike bring before us the beauty and the wonder and the magnificence 


W. R. Catverr 
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A Matter of Credit 


The banking business of Taylor and Lloyd opened in 1765, the year 
when James Watt first saw the possibilities of his steam engine. But 
between Watt’s dream and its practical expression there were lean 
years when James Watt and his partner Matthew Boulton suffered dis- 
couragement, Their inventions were eyed with suspicion and their 
slender means dwindled. 

It was then that the foresight of Sampson Lloyd the banker came to 
their aid. He assisted them liberally. 

The spirit of the founder still lives in Lloyds Bank today. Many 
prosperous businesses have been helped to success by its foresight 


and encouragement. 


LLOYDS BANK 


1077 
&¢os 2.6 8 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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A Silvikrin product 
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Ross Binoculars — obtainable everywhere 





STEPRUVA x 9, the handy 
lightweight Binocular for walking 


and climbing. Price £30.0.0 8 
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TO FOOD 





The grower whose crops are threatened by green fly 


need fear that menace no more. The new Phosphate 


Insecticides—HETP and TEPP—will destroy all species 


of Aphids, Red Spider, and many other insect pests. 
HETP and TEPP are safe on fruit and vegetables and 


remain efficient even at low temperatures 


HETP & TEPP 


A.ericut « Witson fi 
Chemicals . 
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BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LTD. LONDON, 
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1948 ARMST 


1948 FORD 


1948 JAGUA 


1947 ARMST 
Saloon 


Camberiey, 182, 





1948 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. 


1947 AUSTIN 10 Saloon 
1947 HILLMAN 10 Saloon 
1947 HUMBER 27 Saloon 1946 VAUXHALL 10 Saloon 


prices. 


RONG 16 


10 Saloon 


R 1} Saloon 


RONG 16 


London Road. 


IT’S STILL NO EASIER TO GET A NEW CAR 


SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


from Henlys offer the finest investment. 
Choose sow from the splendid selection at 


attractive All carry guarantee. 


. 1947 JAGUAR 34 Saloon 
Typhoon 1947 MORRIS 10 Saloon 


1948 AUSTIN 16 Saloon 1947 M.G 


1948 MORRIS 8 Saloon Tourer 

1948 MORRIS 10 Saloon. 1947 TRIUMPH 14 Saloor 

1948 ROVER ‘60’ Saloon 1947 WOLSELEY 8 Saloo: 

1948 ROVER ‘75° Saloon 1946 ARMSTRONG 1 

1948 STANDARD 14 Saloon Typhoon 

1948 TRIUMPH 14 1946 AUSTIN 8 Saloor 
Roadster. 1946 AUSTIN 16 Saloor 


1948 VAUXHALL 12 Saloon 1946 HILLMAN 10 Saloon 

1946 JAGUAR if) Saloon 

1946 MORRIS 10 Saloor 

1946 ROVER 14 Sports 
Saloon 


Special deferred terms available 


HENLYS 


Cngla nd ’ Leading Motor Agents 


Head Office: Henly House, 385, Euston Road, N.W.1. TEL.: EUS 4444 

Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 
and at Manchester, 1-5, Peter Street. Bournemouth, The Square. 
Bristol, Cheltenham Road. Northampton, A. Mulliner Ltd., Bridge St. 
30 Branches throughout the Country. 


Tel.: GRO 2287 


11 two-seater 
1947 NASH 24 Saloor 

1947 ROVER 16 Saloon 
1947 SUN/TALBOT 14 











Manufactured entirely in London, England 


PIPE CRAFT 7 / a 


a. 


A sweet pipe. A comfortable pipe. Well- 
made and well-balanced. A Barling, the 
pipe that always gives a satisfactory smoke | 


right from the first fill. Ta 


Barling Pipe— supplies are still limited. 
Manffactured by 


B. BARLING & SONS 


(Established in London 1812) 
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There are many imitations 


The continued popularity of 


fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 


imitations, often loosely 


2 “Makers of the World's Finest Pipes’’ 
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Aertex cellular 





described as “ Aertex.” 


But the real Aecrtex is bear this label 
unique. It has never been 
successfully copied. You ERTEX)2 
can tell it by this label. ~S 

—and utility 


but only one 
AERTEX 
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Now obtainable in England from our exclusively appointed agents 


E welusive Importers 


%& Bookings accepted to Geneva and Cairo 
Your travel agent charges no booking fee 
Connections from Bombay throughout India 
Freight, too, can be accepted 


Air-india International Limited, 56, Haymarket $.W.! 


PARFUMS MARCEL ROCHAS (ENGLAND) Led. 56 Grosvenor St., Maylair, W.1 
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100 A.p. 24 liire Saloon 


Typically English is the description which almost inevitably is applied to 
the Riley, a car which cannot be closely compared with products of any other 
country. Itis a car the ancestry of which can be traced back over a long period 


of years, and which in new post-war form has earned ever increasing popularity . . . wheels 

The New Riley, in fact, may be said to be at a high-water mark of development 

as a reliable and economical vehicle for fast, long-distance travel... . by the 
Vide “ The Motor" 22nd June, 1949 m illion 






1} litre Saloon {714. Purchase Tax {199.1 . 8 
100 h.p. 2} litre Saloon /958. Purchase Tax {266.17.2 4 
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RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD. >) 
Loudon Showrooms: “RILEY CARS” 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 ot 





Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, War —— 











For a great new 
British industry 





osition of trust 









With the opening of the new Shell 


Chemical Plant at Stanlow, a wide range The first duty of a tyre is to hold the road whatever 


of industrial solvents and other chemicals the speed, the surface or the weather—and this is no 
vital to industry can now be derived from mean responsibility. It calls for the tyre that is made 
petroleum from sterling sources. with infinite care and a high regard for quality. 
Immediately, supplies to British industry will A tyre that will render long and faithful service and 
be increased. Immediately, dollar expenditure make your motoring calm, safe and confident. 
on such products is saved. And, the export 
of these products will help to earn further CAPE LIL HS 

foreign exchange. For another milestone 

e on Britain’s road to recovery— 


THE QUALITY TYRE 


thank Shell Chemicals : The Avon India Rubber Company Lid., Melksham, Wilts Est. 1885 
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Shed Lady 
Sometimes you just don't want to 


ou're feeling lazy 


the gears and jump to 60 m 22} it does ft. 
seconds and strearn along the straight Try and see from how slowly 


at well over 75, and you could . . - she'll pick up on top gear. That's a 


But today it’s different—vou feel test for a 1} litre car.. She does it 

like crawling . . . . smoothly from a mere traffic crawl. 
flashes t. A whi 

You light 2 cigwete and drift aie a touch ony chevttle 
silently along. Yes, you notice things an4__still in top—you could be . . . 


about this car—how the curved : 

windscreen lets in so much more of But no. Today you are m the 
the landscape—how practically the ™ood to enjoy the Javelin’s other 
bonnet tapers away to give you a qualities— calm and quiet and 


kose-up view of the roed. And the instantly responsive. Yes—this car’s 
back seat passengers enjoy wide 2 lady. ; 
ves and relax im complete This car is a waste of money if you 
comfort don’t care what a car does. There's 
, such a lot built into it that doesn’t 
Your seat coarmiy * Want to be 


. 1 really show until you have it in your 
ae a we eresmomeed tonds. Once tried, you'll say ‘ I'd 


ee aund th hard be 
” : we handle and sather go by Javelin!’ 
take the seat forward a bit That's . 


Fence 
ju 


better. Forward a bet more. That's Javelins came ist and 3rd in the 
perfect. You relax and admire the 1949 Monte Carlo Rally, 1} litre 
az she takes the curves—the class ist im 2 Kitre (touring class) 
sdamnful wav she treats the hills Belgian 24 hour Grand Prix. 


See the Jevelin at Stand 151 at the International Motor Exhibition, Earls Court. 


ow [pe JOWETT JAVELIN 
take a good look when & passed you 





ILLUSTRATED 


This is the time to find out the 
use all the zip this car's got. Today gentle ways of this car. The slightest 
uptoe for the clutch and brakes. 
And that so B.H.P. engine just waits 
Of course you could whip through for you to tell it what to do—and 
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WARNES OF WORTHING 
iP 


Hot and Cold running water in all rooms 


Luxuriously appointed Restaurant, Lounges, Bars 
- and Bedrooms - G.P.O. Telephones in all Bed- 
Electric Lift 


iii nee 


rooms + Private Bathrooms 


Fully Licenced 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hairdressing Salons in the Hotel ' 


Inclusive terms from 8 gns. per week 
Special week-end terms 





This Hotel is famous for its good and varied cuisine 


Actually on the promenade overlooking the sea , 


“ip 


Telephone : Worthing 2222 
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Maximum retail price in U.K. 
33/4 per bottle. 17/5 per j-bottle. =| 





The Liqueur to 


linger over 


|\To those entitled under 


WILLS, MARRIAGE © 
SETTLEMENTS, ANNUITIES 
and LEGACIES 


ADVANCES 
ARRANGED 


from 4 per cent. per annum. 
Mortgage funds available for 
all properties. 





GLAZIER & SONS (Estd. 1760) 
Proprietors : Glazier & Sons Ltd. 


48 MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Telephones: MAYFAIR 4145-3159 
Telegrams; Landehouse, Audley, London. 




















Gnd» ADAGES N°27 


“EQ, Arolling 

+ stone gathers 
-~ no thorns 
... Neither will you if you wear 
ANDY Garden Gloves. Tough 
yet pliable, they afford complete 
protection from cuts, scratches 
and infection and may be washed 
and washed again. 


| 
“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 


4/11 per pei from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 

5/2 post free (State size) 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 























AS i GARDEN GLOVES 
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W hat’s all this about 16 DOMINIONS AT ONCE! 


Finest Canadian Pacific train is the Dominion. Every 

Nvlon A r] eot ) day of the year sixteen Dominions are rolling at the same 
e ° time. Every night four Dominions start out on the trans- 
continental run from Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver — 
farther apart than from London to Persia, but with no fi rontiers 


to cross. Part of a vast network of transport, hundreds of 
Canadian Pacific passenger and freight trains link the farthest 














points of Canada together; anetwork 4 “§ 
extended by sea and air routes: 
Canadian Pacific steamships 
to and from Canada; Air 
Lines in Canada; Air Lines 


across the Pacific. 


Canali Oacifc 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall a 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. (Avenue 4707 »: 
LONDON and offices throughout : 

Britain and the Continent. 





Well, everyone knows what nylon is . . . and everyone knows what ‘ locknit ’ 
is... or rather everyone did, until nylon came along and transformed locknit 
into something quite new and quite marvellous. 

Ask for nylon-tricot lingerie and see for yourself how sheer, how light, how 
lovely it is. Ask about it, and discover how 








it lasts and lasts, 
never shrinks, never sags, 
dries in a trice | 

and you don't have to iron it at all. | 











Why, the prettiest and frilliest of nylon-tricot undies is less 
trouble to wash than a handkerchief! Yes 




















London ft Buenos Aires | 


Mia- BOULOGNE + L/SBON + R/O DE JANEIRO 


First Class Only from £170. All staterooms NEXT SAILINGS 
with private bath or shower. All social “ PRESIDENTE PERON” 
rooms and suites-de-luxe air conditioned. 27th Sept. & 29th Nov. 


Apply Local Passenger Agents or 
STELP & LEIGHTON LIMITED. {3ncontet Seri: 


PARIS: | Rue de la Paix. Passenger Agents: Mory & Co., 8 Rue Auber. 
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* Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 
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THE NEW 


be fe 


2 7, RA L , 
MAG“ 


SPARKCLEr 


























Distinctive ..- handsome ... in chromium 
or enamel with red, green or black relief. 
Price complete with Drip Tray 74/9d. 
Supplies very limited. 

REPAIR SERVICE--Old Sparklets 
Syphons can now be renovated or re- | 
paired quickly at moderate cost . 
Write for particulars of the New Stream- 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 
to: 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NI8 
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landmark in the History of Whitbread’s was ; 
the opening of a Bottling Stores in 1868 in 
Worship St., Finsbury. Until the repeal of 
the Government’s duty on glass, the bottling [||| 
of beer had been economically impossible. i] 
‘|| Once established the popularity of bottled beer rapidly ||| 
|} spread and the stores were moved in 1869 to their 
| present site in Gray’s Inn Road. This building had an iti! 
interesting history having been in turn a Bazaar, Head- ||| || 
quarters of the Irvingites—a religious sect—and Madame HT 

| 




















Tussaud’s Waxworks. In this last capacity concerts were {||| 
given at which the audience were promised a variety of 


d’oeil ”! To-day modernised and equipped with up-to-date || 
plant, it is one of 33 similar branchesalloverthe British Isles || 
engaged in bottling and distributing Whitbread’s beers. 
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rich costume, special decorations and an unequalled “ coup | 
tl 

| 
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FLOWERS BY| 
WIRE | 


gan 





LEGER 


~ 


Simply place your order with the || 
local Interflora florist, he can have || 
fresh flowers delivered with your 
greetings to friends almost any- || 
where—today. 
Ask any florist displaying this 
sign for particulars of this unique 
organisation. 


ISSUED BY INTERFLORA (Dept. L.N.), || 
39, London Road, Leicester. 











BRITAIN’S BIGGEST SELECTION OF 


Es. CARAVANS 


—_ You get a unique guarantee 
aie from A. S. Jenkinson, Main 
; Agent for all the best makes 

a of caravans. 
Send for illustrated brochure 


and helpful reprinted articles. 
EASIEST TERMS—OPEN ALWAYS 


All letters and enquiries to : 


A. S. JENKINSON 


BATH ROAD, TAPLOW, BUCKS. (Maidenhead 2610) 


EASY TO REACH—right on main A.4., outskirts Maidenhead, Taplow 
Station 4 minutes walk. Be sure to see name A. S. JENKINSON in full. 


LONDON Corner of Ebury Street and Semiey Place, off 
Buckingham Palace Road, 4 mins Victoria Station. Phone Sloane 9233. 





Open 7 days a week (9 a.m.—7 p.m.) 

















KERFOOTS (@ 
: 
LOZENGES | 


The experience of 
three generations 


a. 
ABA | 


From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFPOOT & CO. LTD, 
Vale of Bardsley «+ 
nase 











Lancashire } 


Seer. 10, 1949 


BY RAIL, 
ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


‘TRAVIRALM 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL 

















SICKNESS TABLETS 














FROM ALL CHEMISTS 

















MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
32/4 per boule 
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BY APPOINTMENT, BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M, THE KING 





| JACOB & CO's 


Cream Crackers and Water Biscuits 


Nanette te a 


The Original and Best Cream Cracker 
and the Water Biscuit with the 
nutty flavour people like 
* 


Also specially packed for World Wide Export 


* 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—T! ; peri xlical is kd subject to the following naitior namely t at it hall not, “ th it the written n ent 
leat, resold, hired t herwise disp 1 of by ww of Trace . the full retail pr (2 . tha | . ; ; 


fr other 
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TIME MARCHES ON! 


@ 
Unchanging in a world that’s changing fast 


To keep alive the spirit of the past. 


Though marching with the times, I’ve still a mission 
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